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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 



I HAVE taken the opportunity afforded by the 
call for a second edition to read through 
the Lectures carefully, making such modifica- 
tions as seemed required in view of the criti- 
cism to which they have been subjected. The 
changes are slight and mainly verbal, but here 
and there I have cut out an unguarded phrase ; 
and a few notes have been added at points 
where criticism has been specially active. If 
I have not satisfied my critics, I may, at least, 
have .made my meaning plainer to those 
whose philosophic creed is not yet fixed. The 
sale of the Lectures encourages me to hope 
that the volume has proved helpful to many 
in this position, and the criticism it has en- 
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vi Preface to Second Edition. 

countered must be regarded as a wholesome 
stirring of the philosophic waters. 

Two points of a more general nature may be 
briefly referred to. My insistence on Reality 
has been taken in some quarters as an attempt 
to rehabilitate the unknowable thing-in-itself. 
This I cannot help feeling somewhat hard 
measure after the pains taken in the Lectures 
on "Scottish Philosophy," and elsewhere, to 
demolish that philosophic superstition. My 
contention in the present volume is simply that 
knowledge is, in the nature of the case, a 
symbol or representation of reality, and that, 
however inseparably related, knowing and being 
can never be identified. Knowledge would not 
be knowledge but for the reference to reality 
which it contains. 

The other point is the charge which has been 
brought against the book of being misleading, 
because "while condemning what is bad" in 
Hegel it dpes not "separate out and defend 
what is good," There is, no doubt, a certain 
amount of truth in this ; but it is the fate of 
most criticism to emphasise the points of 
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difference, and to take for granted the ground 
occupied in common. These Lectures were 
ostensibly a criticism of Hegelianism as an ab- 
solute system, and as I had on several previous 
occasions assumed the r6le of sympathetic 
expositor, there seemed the less reason for 
covering the old ground again. I do not think, 
however, that any one reading even the present 
volume attentively can fail to find in it the 
most ample acknowledgment of Hegel's philo- 
sophic services, and a high appreciation of the 
aim and spirit of his philosophy. The criti- 
cism may even be said to be directed in great 
measure not against Hegel, but against the logi- 
cal tendencies or implications of his thought. 

Edinburgh, December 1892. 
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PREFATORY NOTE TO FIRST EDITION. 



The following Lectures, forming the second 
series of Balfour Philosophical Lectures, were 
delivered in the University of Edinburgh at 
the close of last winter session. They take up 
the questions which were suggested by the 
concluding lecture of the previous course on 
Scottish Philosophy; but they will be found 
to depend for intelligibility on nothing beyond 
themselves. In preparing for publication, I 
have adhered to the lecture form ; but in what 
now stands as the third and fourth lectures, I 
have found it desirable to alter the arrange- 
ment of topics which was adopted in delivery. 
I have also endeavoured, by occasional changes 
and additions, and by the help of Appendices 
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Prefatory Note to First Edition, ix 

and fuller references, to bring into relief the 
chief points on which my criticism turns, and 
at the same time, by more careful definition, 
to avoid the possibility of misconception. 

St Andrews, October 1887. 
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HEGELIANISM AND PERSONALITY. 



KANT AND NEO-KANTIANISM. 

In beginning a second course of these Lectures, 
I may be permitted to refer very shortly to 
the ai^ument of the former course, with the 
view of indicating a certain continuity of thought 
between the two. The first course was de- 
voted to a comparison and contrast of Scottish 
and German philosophy ; and, amid much un- 
Ukeness, there still seemed to be justification 
for pointing to certain broad lines of similarity. 
These lines of similarity were determined by 
the opposition of both to a common foe — 
namely, to Empiricism, as that appeared histo- 
rically in the sensational atomism of Hume, 
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which still remains, and must continue to 
remain, the classical form of that theory. 
Certain contentions of Reid were instanced 
which, if construed liberally, might fairly be 
compared with positions taken up by Kant 
against the Humian Empiricism. After the 
exhibition of these points of unanimity, certain 
other aspects of the Kantian theory were ex- 
amined, which have made it, in my opinion, 
as fruitful of harm in one direction as it has 
been of good in another. I mean Kant's view 
of the subjectivity of the categories and forms 
of thought, and his doctrine of the relativity 
of knowledge, based as that is upon the notion 
of the thing-in-itself. In the last lecture, there 
was little opportunity for more than general 
considerations as to the possibility of philo- 
sophy as a completed system of the universe ; 
but in the last paragraph I pointed out several 
important questions to which the answer of 
Hegelianism (which was taken as the type 
of such a system) seems, on the surface at all 
events, vague, if not unsatisfactory. These 
questions centred in the question of the nature 
of the individual, and it is here that we have to 
resume the subject. 

There will be nothing further said in these 
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lectures of Scottish Philosophy. The object 
of this second course will be critically to test 
the Idealism reared upon Kant's foundations 
by his successors in Germany, and now repre- 
sented in this country by a number of writers 
often classed together as Neo - Kantians or 
English Hegelians. Neither of these terms, 
perhaps, is unobjectionable, for the English 
followers of Hegel do not profess to bind them- 
selves to any of the details, or even to many 
of the characteristic doctrines, of the master ; 
while, if we use the former term, we must bear 
in mind that the doctrine of the English Neo- 
Kantians is to the full as different from Kant 
as that of the Neo-Platonists from Plato. But 
it is useless to quarrel over a name whose de- 
notation, at all events, is sufficiently understood. 
It is enough for our present purpose if we know 
who are the thinkers referred to, and what are 
their characteristic doctrines. I need only 
name, therefore, the late Professor Green of 
Oxford as the most eminent of the writers re- 
ferred to, and one to whose utterances, more 
especially since his lamented death, a certain 
authority has been accorded, as to those of a 
leader and accredited exponent of this mode of 
thought 
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Now the most superficial acquaintance with 
Green's writings is enough to tell us that his 
whole system centres in the assertion of a Self 
or Spiritual Principle as necessary to the ex- 
istence alike of knowledge and morality. The 
presence of this principle of connection and 
unity to the particulars of sense alone renders 
possible a cosmos or intelligible world, and is 
likewise the sole explanation of ethics as a 
system of precepts. The impressive assertion 
of this one position constitutes Green's con- 
tinually repeated criticism upon Locke and 
Hume, and upon current English Empiricism. 
It may almost be said to constitute his entire 
system. As regards the critical part of Green's 
work, there has been of late, I think, a growing 
admission of its victorious and, indeed, con- 
clusive character. But as regards the nature 
of the Self or Spiritual Principle which is, in 
his hands, the instrument of victory, the candid 
reader of Green is forced to admit that almost 
everything is left vague. It was only in the 
Prolegomena to Ethics,' in fact, that any 
definite indication was given that the principle 
was to be interpreted as a universal or divine 
Self, somehow present and active in each in- 
dividual. And even there this conception is 
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little more than hinted at, and the possibility 
of such a relation between the divine and the 
human, as well as the evidence for the identi- 
fication of the two selves, is nowhere explained. 
What is meant in such a relation by the 
divine Self, and what by the human self? 
Here Green seems to fail us. The Self which 
he uses with such effect as a weapon of critical 
warfare is nowhere precisely defined by him, so 
as to be capable of employment constructively 
as a metaphysical reality. 

The ambiguity which thus clings to Green's 
central conception is incident, I propose to 
show, to the source from which he derived it. 
That source, as is well known, was the Kantian 
philosophy read in the light of the Hegelian 
system. Green's view of the Self — which 
means his view of the universe — cannot be 
properly understood or fairly judged without 
some insight into the genesis and growth of 
this conception in the thought of Kant and 
his successors. Instead, therefore, of confining 
myself to a criticism of Green's statements, 
I propose to trace the development of his 
central doctrine. The manner in which what 
we may call broadly the Hegelian conception 
was reached, will be itself, to a certain extent, 
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6 Hegelianism and Personality. 

the best criticism of the system which we 
are asked to accept. For, while leaving much 
of Hegel on one side. Green and the English 
Hegelians reproduce his fundamental position 
in their own doctrine of the Self. Conse- 
quently, should examination detect any radical 
flaw in the doctrine of German idealism in 
reference to the self and God, the same criti- 
cism will be found to apply to the English 
idealism of to-day in the same reference. It 
may also be said in favour of this method of 
procedure, that the constructive efforts of 
English idealism consist as yet more of hints 
and references to the German writers than 
of independently elaborated statements. In 
carrying out this programme, however, it will 
be desirable, as far as possible, to avoid en- 
tangling ourselves in the historical parapher- 
nalia of successive systems. I will rather 
endeavour to disengage leading principles, 
dwelling with this view chiefly upon the 
final form of German idealism in Hegel's 
system, and treating of Kant and Fichte only 
so far as they either lead up to Hegel's posi- 
tions, or illustrate them effectively by contrast. 
The remainder of this first lecture will accord- 
ingly deal with those features of the Kantian 
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theory which have an immediate bearing on 
the later Idealism, and will criticise the position 
taken up by Green, so far as that directly 
depends upon a manipulation of Kantian doc- 
trines. The second will be devoted to Fichte, 
because the step taken by Fichte in transforming 
Kant's theory of knowledge into a metaphysic 
of the universe is all-important in the present 
connection ; and, moreover, the progress of 
Fichte's thought through its different stages 
appears to me to throw an instructive light 
upon some positions afterwards taken up by 
Hegel. The three following lectures will criti- 
cise somewhat closely the leading determina- 
tions of the Hegelian system. This criticism 
will be found to turn mainly on Hegel's treat- 
ment of existent reality, or, what turns out to 
be the same thing, of the individual. The 
question is as wide as existence, and concerns 
the individual being wherever found ; as such 
it will be first discussed. But it will not be 
amiss to examine still more in detail the 
implications of this Idealism in regard to the 
divine existence, the human person, and the 
questions which are of most intimate concern 
to us as men. If these implications are 
unsatisfactory or inadmissible, it will then be 
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comparatively easy to determine how far the 
English version of the theory is open to the 
same objections, and how far these invalidate 
its claim to be an intelligible and consistent 
metaphysical system. 

The Kantian theory supplies, at the very 
least, a conclusive refutation of the sensational 
atomism into which Empiricism had at last 
resolved itself in Hume. Or, as it was formerly 
put,^ Hume's own system is the self-refutation 
of the fallacy of the abstract particular. If we 
start with such isolated particulars, all synthesis 
or connection must of necessity be illusory. 
Even the illusion of connection is, however, 
demonstrably impossible, unless through the 
suppressed presence of certain principles of 
real synthesis. As a matter of fact, we nowhere 
do start with the mere particular, the isolated 
atom of sense ; on the contrary, such perception 
is altogether impossible to the mind. We 
cannot look at anything "in itself"; everything 
is indissolubly connected with other things, and 
its very existence involves this reference — or 
rather multitudinous references — beyond itself. 
In place of amplifying this point here, I may 
' Scottish Philosophy, p. 66. 
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be allowed to refer to what was said in the 
second lecture of the previous course on "The 
Philosophical Scepticism of David Hume." 

Kant's system, then, contains the demonstra- 
tion that from sense as sense knowledge can 
never by any pogsibility arise. And this 
demonstration is not merely negative; it has 
also its positive side, inasmuch as Kant exhibits 
to us some of the chief principles of synthesis 
or rational connectedness which are essentially 
involved in knowledge. All events, Hume had 
said, are "entirely loose and separate," and 
knowledge, he had contended, is resolvable 
into such events. But this is so far from being 
true, that an event, if it be known, is knowable 
at all only by reference to the background of 
the past against which it stands out, as it were, 
in relief. Impressions or sensations must, at 
least, be known as successive ; or, in other 
words, time is a universal form of synthesis, 
weaving them together in spite of their quali- 
tative differences, and thus rendering an isolated 
particularity impossible. The notion of sub- 
stance — that is to say, of permanence and 
change — and the closely allied notion of 
causality, are involved in the perception of 
succession from the first, for they are simply 
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transcripts of the essential nature of an exist- 
ence in time. 

But existence merely in time, Kant goes on 
to ai^ue, is impossible to realise. Time implies 
as its correlate Space. The very notions or 
categories which have just been described as 
transcripts of the essential nature of time carry 
with them this reference to space. Conscious- 
ness of time can arise only through the 
perception of change, and change implies the 
perception of a permanent which is changed 
— a background, as it was expressed above, 
against which the fleeting moments of time, 
as filled out by subjective feeling, may be ap- 
prehended as appearing and vanishing. Space, 
or rather space with its filling of matter — 
existence in space — furnishes the perception 
which serves as this necessary background. 
Change is perceivable and dates are possible, 
just because the world exists as a permanent 
object in space. 

Now' whether or not the absolute necessity 
of space to time be accepted as thus expressed, 
the correlation and mutual reference of the 
two in our experience is not open to doubt. 
Space is a basal element of our knowledge as 
ineradicable as time, and as incapable of deriva- 
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tion from units of sense as such. Kant's cate- 
gories of quantity, relation, and modality may 
be regarded simply as an analysis of the 
nature of space and time. They are the 
principles of connection and coherence in a 
world laid out in these two elements ; they 
constitute, in short, the abstract or intellectual 
expression of what is perceptively present in 
space and time.* Kant's proof may be accepted, 
then, so far as it asserts that these forms, and 
with them these categories or principles of 
mutual relation and explanation, are necessarily 
involved in our experience of the known world, 
and that without them no knowledge would be 
possible at all. Accordingly, a sensationalism 
which begins by denying the presence of these 
principles must be impotent to evolve them, 
though the appearance of success may some- 
times be obtained by the covert assumption of 
the very principles in question. 

Going further, however, or rather retracing 
our footsteps and bringing to light the funda- 
mental but hitherto unobserved assumption, 

' The categories of quality refer to what has been called the 
matetial element in experience — to the actuality or reality of 
existence, without reference to the nature of that existence as 
temporal or spatial. 
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we reach the central position of Kantian and 
subsequent idealism — the necessity of a per- 
manent subject of knowledge.. A knowledge 
of sequent states is only possible when each 
is accompanied by the " I think " of an identical 
apperception. Or, as it has been otherwise 
expressed, there is all the difference in the 
world between succession and consciousness of 
succession, between change and consciousness 
of change. Mere change or mere succession, if 
such a thing were possible, would be, as Kant 
points out, first A, then B, then C, each filling 
out existence for the time being and constitut- 
ing its sum, then vanishing tracelessly to give 
place to its successor — to a successor which yet 
would not be a successor, seeing that no record 
of its predecessor would remain. The change, 
the succession, the series can only be known to 
a consciousness or subject which is not identi- 
cal with any one member of the series, but is 
present equally to every member, and identical 
with itself throughout. Connection or related- 
ness of any sort— even Hume's association — is 
possible only through the presence of such a 
unity to each term of the relation. Hence, 
while it is quite true, as Hume said, that when 
we enter into what we call ourselves, we cannot 
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point to any particular perception of Self, as 
we can point to particular perceptions of heat 
or cold, love or hatred, it is as undoubted that 
the very condition of all these particular per- 
ceptions, given along with each of them and 
essential to the connecting of one with another, 
is precisely the Self or Subject which Hume 
could not find — which he could not find because 
he looked for it not in its proper character, as 
the subject or correlate of all perceptions or 
objects, but as itself, in some fashion, a per- 
ception or object added to the other contents 
of consciousness. 

All knowledge or experience, then, presup- 
poses a Self. The Self thus unearthed Kant 
terms " the highest principle of all exercise of 
the understanding," and he names it, somewhat 
cumbrously, the synthetic unity of apperception 
or the transcendental unity of self-consciousness. 
The adjectives indicate its nature and function. 
The unity is synthetic, because it binds together, 
as related members of one whole, what would 
otherwise fall apart as unrelated particulars ; 
and moreover, it is only through this synthesis 
that the unity of the Self or Ego exists. It is 
the unity of the synthesis, and apart from its 
synthetic activity would no more be real than 
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the particulars of sense would be real without 
its action. A unity is impossible without a 
manifold of which it is the unity ; or, in other 
words, the Self can be conscious of its own 
identity, that is, can be conscious of itself — can 
be a Self — only through the elements which it 
unites. You cannot have thoughts without a 
thinker, but it is equally true that you cannot 
have a thinker without thoughts. Any attempt 
to separate the two sides is a departure from 
reality, and the substantiation of an abstraction. 
In short, the ultimate fact of knowledge is 
neither pure subject nor pure object, neither a 
mere sensation nor a mere Ego, but an Ego or 
Subject conscious of sensations. It is not a 
mere unity, but a unity in duality. This duality 
belongs to the very essence of self-conscious- 
ness, and cannot be banished by any philosophy 
which is faithful to facts. 

The term transcendental, applied to the unity 
of apperception, has a similar implication. It 
does not mean, as is sometimes supposed, that 
the Ego is an entity beyond experience ; it 
means, on the contrary, that the " identical self" 
is deduced or proved solely with reference to ex- 
perience, as a necessary condition of knowledge. 
Out of that reference it has no meaning, and 
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consequently no assertions can be made about 
it. The term also serves to keep before us the 
contrast repeatedly emphasised by Kant be- 
tween the Self in question and the empirical 
Ego. The empirical self is the matter of the 
internal sense in its form of time ; in other 
words, it is the succession of mental states — 
the thoughts, feelings, and actions — upon which 
a man may look back as constituting the record 
of his experience, his life. The empirical self is 
thus an object among other objects ; it is part 
of the process of experience. As Kant says, 
it is the object treated by empirical psychology, 
which he describes as a kind of physiology of 
the internal sense. It is with reference to the 
empirical ego that man is said to have the 
power of making himself his own object. When 
we do so — when we turn our attention inwards, 
as the saying is — it is this empirical conscious- 
ness which lies spread out before us, not, of 
course, the whole history, but the mingling 
feelings and desires, the thoughts, intentions, 
and resolves which fill out our present con- 
sciousness, and which are themselves in their 
dominant moods and directions the outcome of 
the mental actions and circumstances that went 
before them. This consciousness of certain 
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present experiences upon a background of 
dominant modes of thought and courses of 
action constitutes the present existence of the 
empirical self. In the language of recent 
psychology, the empirical self is a complex 
presentation to consciousness; it is "continu- 
ously, but at no one moment completely, 
presented."' From such a presentation or 
object, the transcendental self or the unity of 
apperception is carefully distinguished by Kant. 
Without going back upon ground already 
traversed, it is sufficient to remember that the 
empirical self is serial ; and a series, if it is 
to be known as such, implies a consciousness 
present to each of its members, and self- 
identical throughout their change. To the 
transcendental Ego alone belong such predi- 
cates as " static," " permanent," " unchangeable," 
" identical," ^ 

The term transcendental is also applied by 
Kant in a wider but precisely similar sense to 
characterise his whole method of philosophic 
proof. The transcendental proof, as he is never 
weary of telling us, is the proof by reference to 

■Ward, article "Psychology" in the ninth edition of the 
' Encyclopasdia Britannica.' 
' Stehend, bleibend, unwandelbar, identisch. 
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the possibility of experience. It is the analy- 
sis of experience or, as we may say here, of 
knowledge, with 3 view to discover its indis- 
pensable constitutive elements. Taking the 
fact of knowledge as it finds it, it does not 
inquire how that fact was realised or came 
into being ; but, moving always within tfie fact, 
it asks what are the conditions of its being 
what it is, what, in other words, are its essential 
elements. As Mr Shadworth Hodgson says, it 
• is an analysis of the nature of knowledge, not 
of its genesis. The transcendental method is a 
proof, consequently, which can never overstep 
experience, which can never be justified in 
detaching the conditions of knowledge from the 
synthesis in which it finds them. Neither the 
particulars of sense, on the one hand, nor the 
universal of the Ego, on the other, can be so 
detached. If the isolation of the former gave 
rise to the fallacy which was traced to its 
culmination in Hume — the fallacy of the 
abstract particular — the isolation of the latter 
involves the no less dangerous fallacy of the 
abstract or empty universal. Particulars exist 
only as a manifold referred through the cate- 
gorised forms of time and space to the unity 
of the subject ; and the subject exists only as 
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the unity of the manifold whose central principle 
of connection it is. In a word, the procedure 
of a transcendental philosophy which would 
be consistent with itself must be immanent 
, throughout. 
^ But if this is so, then it is evident that many 
of Kant's own statements will require revision. 
It is manifestly inadmissible, for example, to 
speak of the categories and the forms of space 
and time as belonging especially to the subject, 
and as imposed by it upon an alien matter. 
As soon as we so speak, we have deserted the 
immanent point of view ; we have hypostatised 
the Ego apart from the synthesis in which alone 
it exists, and by way of concealing the naked- 
ness of our abstraction have clothed it with 
certain forms of thought. So conceived, these 
forms are no better than innate ideas of the 
crudest type, lodged somehow in the individual 
mind. Kant's whole distinction between matter 
and form, which treats the former as the con- 
tribution of the object and the latter as specially 
due to the subject, is quite untenable, it has 
been pointed out, on transcendental principles. 
What, indeed, could offend more flagrantly 
against these principles than such an attempt 
to transcend the bounds of possible experience 
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and to treat subject and object as two causally 
related entities, outside of knowledge, which by 
their interaction give rise to knowledge ? This 
subject- in- itself and object-in-itself, each con- 
tributing its share to the composite whole of 
knowledge, are the very chimeras which Criti- 
cism and the transcendental method went out 
to slay. There is certainly interaction between 
the human organism and its environment ; and 
the human subject, when his organism is 
affected, is able to refer that affection to an 
external object. But this whole process takes 
place zviihin the world of knowledge, or in 
Kantian language within the realm of pheno- 
mena. It is a phenomenal object — the organism 
— which is affected, and it is another pheno- 
menal object — say, the sun — to which the 
affection is referred. There is no reference 
whatever, it is argued, to a noumenal back- 
ground, in which the causes of knowledge 
existed before knowledge was ; and the meta- 
phor of impression, while intelligible in the 
physiological sphere indicated, is entirely out 
of place, and, in truth, unmeaning, when applied 
to the subject of knowledge. Subject and 
object are terms, in short, that have a meaning 
only within the world of knowledge ; they are 
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not to be taken as two transcendent things-m- 
themselves. And as soon as we cease to regard 
them as such, and cease to treat experience as 
the result of their interaction, all ground for 
Kant's view of the subjectivity and relativity 
of our knowledge disappears. Knowledge is 
like a seamless garment which cannot be 
divided and have its parts assigned in this 
fashion. There is one intelligible world, all 
the elements of which are mutually comple- 
mentary and equally necessary. We cannot 
have form without matter, or matter without 
form ; but the two are not brought together. 
The form is the form <>/■ the matter,' and the 
matter is, as it were, simply the exhibition of 
the form. This necessity of correlation may 
be treated without injustice as the fundamental 
feature of the transcendental method. And if 
now we ask what is to be said of the self, 
we may most correctly reply that " so far is it 
from being a figure of speech that the self 
exists only through the world and the world 
through the self, that we might say with equal 
truth the self is the world and -the world is the 
self. The self and the world are only two sides 
of the same reality ; they are the same intelli- 
gible world looked at from two opposite points 
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of view."^ It is, of course, only from the point 
of view of the self or subject that this identity 
can be grasped, but this does not confer upon 
the self a' separate existence. The transcen- 

' Essays in Philosophical Crilicism, p. 38. The first essay of 
this volume, on " Philosophy as Crilicism of Categories," is in 
Ihe main an attempt to expound the view here indicated, though, 
as I now think, without sufficient reci^nition of its necessatj' 
limitations. These limitations arise from the lad, emphasised 
in what follows, that the analysis deals with the constituent 
elements of knowledge as knowledge, not with the melaphysicil 
elements of the real world which it is the function of knowledge 
lo know. The foregoing account of transcendentalism made 
consistent is not intended, therefore, as a statement of my own 
position, any more than it professes to he a rendering of the 
Kantian theory as conceived by Kant himself. It is obvious 
that while Kant investigates the IcgUal presuppositions of 
knowledge or experience (finding them in the transcendental 
unity, the categories and the forms of space and time as applied 
to a sensuous matter), this knowledge is always for him the 
knowledge by a real being of a world of real beings ; and 
therefore it has its real presuppositions in the existence of 
the noumenal self ajid of what he calls things-in-themselves. 
I agree with Kant (and apparently diSer from many Neo- 
Hegelians) in holding that these real presuppositions are 
necessary, but 1 do not follow Kant in holding them to he 
unknowable. It must be admitted, however, (l) that the subject 
cannot t>e presented in experience as an object, and {2) that the 
being of a real thing, even if fully known by me, must remain 
distinct from my knowledge of it. I may know its essence, 
but I cannot experience its existence ; its life can be lived by 
itself alone. These were in all probability the chief consider- 
ations which led Kant to his unfortunate doctrine of the 
unknowable thing -in-itself. 
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dental self, as the implicate of all experience, is, 
for a theory of knowledge, simply the necessary 
point of view from which the universe can 
be unified, that is, from which it becomes 
a universe. For the rest, the mind and 
the world, subject and object, are convertible 
terras ; we may talk indifferently of the one 
or of the other: the content of our notion 
remains the same in both cases. 

Such, it seems to me, is the legitimate out- 
come of the transcendental method, when it is 
consistently applied, and when the results are 
stated in their most exact and unadorned form. 
If I am not mistaken, Mr Shadworth Hodgson's 
Philosophy of Reflection is, as regards the au- 
thor's main contention, the most clear-sighted 
and thoroughgoing application of the Kantian 
method ; and the doctrine of subjective and 
objective "aspects" there developed seems to 
coincide with the result reached above. Mr 
Hodgson maintains most jealously the imma- 
nent nature of the inquiry, and conseiiuently 
refuses (rightly as it seems to me) to attribute 
causal activity to the Subject which the in- 
quiry yields. To do so would be, in his lan- 
guage, to relapse into the Dogmatic or causal- 
entity view from which it is the special function 
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of the Critical theory of knowledge to set us 
free. He recognises at the same time the 
limitations of the inquiry, and does not put 
forward the theory of knowledge as a ready- 
made ontology ; he does not claim, on the 
strength of it, to possess an absolute theory 
of the universe. In this he differs markedly from 
Neo-Kantians like Green. Green also claims to 
follow out the transcendental method to its 
legitimate issue, and to make Kant consistent 
with himself; but in so doing he avowedly trans- 
forms Kant's theory of knowledge into a meta- 
physic of existence, an absolute philosophy. 

This transformation forms the core of the 
Neo-Kantian position, and it raises afresh the 
question of the nature of the transcendental 
self — a question not sufficiently answered even 
by all that has been already said. What is 
the transcendental self which plays so great 
a part in this analysis ? Kant calls it on 
occasion the "pure" or "primitive" Ego, and 
speaks of it as "the highest principle of the 
exercise of the understanding," It lies at the 
basis of the categories, he tells us, and forms 
"the ground of their possibility"; it is "the 
vehicle of all conceptions whatever."' "The 

' Werke, iii. 274 (ed. Hartenstein, 1868), MeiklejobD, 237. 
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static and permanent Ego," he says in one 

place, "constitutes the correlate of all my 
ideas";* "all objects which can occupy me 
are determinations of my identical self/'^ and 
hence the transcendental Ego may be spoken 
of, with strict propriety, as "the correlate of 
all existence."^ Expressions such as these, 
coupled with the sharp distinction drawn be- 
tween the transcendental and the empirical 
self, perhaps first suggested to Kant's suc- 
cessors their metaphysical transformation of 
his conception. This self which seems to 
have no predicates of mortality about it — 
which seems to be the presupposition of all 
else, while itself presuppositionless — has been 
taken by later thinkers, and markedly by the 
English Neo-Kantians, as a universal or ab- 
solute self- consciousness, or in plainer terms 
as the one eternal divine Subject to which 
the universe is relative. This identification, 
though it may not be found in Kant himself, 
is dictated, they contend, by the consistent 
tenor of the whole system. In so far, therefore, 

' Werke, iii. 581 (from the version of the Deduction of the 
Cat^ories in the first edition). 

' Ibid., iii. 585. 

' Ibid., iii. 617 (from the Paralogism of Pure Reason in the 
first edition). 
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as they present this doctrine as the direct 
outcome of the Kantian System, the soundness 
of their philosophical conclusion may fitly be 
considered here, without unduly anticipating 
the argument of the following lectures. 

Green, then, explicitly identifies the self 
which the theory of knowledge reveals — the 
" single active self-conscious principle, by what- 
ever name it may be called," ^ — with the 
universal or divine self - consciousness. He 
calls it himself most frequently a "spiritual 
principle." It is "the eternally complete 
consciousness" which, according to his view, 
makes the animal organism of man a vehicle 
for the reproduction of itself. Numberless ref- 
erences to this eternal self might be quoted 
from the ' Prolegomena to Ethics,' with only 
verbal variations in statement It is the 
punctum stans, to which all order In time Is 
relative. Its constant presence to the rela- 
tions which constitute the content of the 
universe communicates to these relations their 
permanence and objectivity. It is their 
"medium and sustainer";^ the objectivity of 
the universe just means its existence for such 
a consciousness. It will be observed, further, 
* Prolegomena lo Elhies, 40. * Ibid., 68. 
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that Green habitually attributes to this eternal 
Self a constitutive activity which is tanta- 
mount to creation. It is said to " make 
nature " ; nature is said to " result from the 
activity of the spiritual principle." But if we 
consider the character of the method by which 
the result was reached, such predicates will 
appear more than questionable, for the Self is 
nothing apart from the world. If It is necessary 
as the sustainer of relations, it is nothing apart 
from the relations which it sustains. They 
exist together, or not at all ; they exist, as was 
said above, as two aspects of the same fact. 
Accordingly, as Mr Balfour pointed out in a 
criticism of Green's metaphysics, published in 
' Mind ' a few years ago, if we speak of activity 
at all, "we must allow that it is as correct to 
say that nature makes mind as that mind 
makes nature ; that the World created God 
as that God created the World."^ This is so 
far from being a travesty of the Neo-Kantian 
position that it seems the only possible way of 
stating it when we aim at perfect frankness 
and scientific explJcitness of expression. And, 
indeed, in discussing the applicability of the 
term " cause " to describe the relation between 
' Mind, ix. 80. 
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God and the world, Green himself warns us 
that "there is no separate particularity in the 
agent, on the one side, and the determined 
world as a whole, on the other, such as 
characterises any agent or patient, any cause 
and effect, within the phenomenal world." 
" That the unifying principle should distin- 
guish itself from the manifold which it uni- 
fies is indeed a condition of the unification, 
but it must not be supposed that the manifold 
has a nature of its own apart from the unifying 
principle, or this principle another nature of its 
own apart from what it does in relation to 
the manifold world." ' Indeed, " the concrete 
whole," he says in another place, " may be 
described indifferently as an eternal intelligence 
realised in the related facts of the world, or as 
a system of related facts rendered possible by 
such an intelligence."' Apart from the meta- 
physical bearing given to it, this is almost in 
so many words the result which we reached a 
little ago by the aid of the transcendental 
method. 

The self or unifying principle has then, ac- 
cording to Green, no nature of its own apart 
from what it does in relation to the manifold 
' Prolegomena to Ethics, So, Si. ' Ibid., 38. 
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world. But what the unifying principle does 
in relation to the manifold world is simply to 
unify it. Green himself tells us in one place 
that we know the spiritual principle only as 
"a principle of unity in relation."^ That, cer- 
tainly, is all that the transcendental analysis 
of knowledge tells us about it. The eternal 
Self which we reach along this path is no more 
than & focus imaginarius into which the multi- 
plex relations which constitute the intelligible 
world return. Such a focus or principle of 
unity enables us to round off our theory with 
an appearance of personality, but it does not 
satisfy in any real sense the requirements of 
Theism. Adapting a phrase used by Hegel 
in another connection, we may say that this 
Self is like a constitutional monarch who reigns 
but does not govern — whose signature is the 
necessary completion of every document, but 
is affixed impartially to each as it is laid before 
him. Such a monarch, says Hegel, may aptly 
be compared to the dot on the i ; he represents 
the unity of the State, and gives the formal 
imprimatur of his "I will" to its actions. In 
like manner, the transcendental Ego, as re- 
vealed by the theory of knowledge, represents 

' Prolegomena to Ethics, 72. 
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merely the formal unity of the universe as 
known ;^ and unless we have other data, and 
approach the question along a different road, 
we are still far from anything like spirituality 
or freedom in the ordinary sense of these words. 
Green's use of the term "spiritual principle" 
is almost inevitably open to misinterpretation, 
and by its associations leads even himself to 
make assertions which are not warranted by 
his own proof — which are indeed inconsistent 
with it. 

In this respect, Kant saw his way more clear- 
ly than many of those who make bold to teach 
him consistency. It was not merely his en- 

' Professor Dewey complains (Mind, xv. 60) that the account of 
the Self given in thisparagraphisinconsislentwith what was said 
of it above on pp. 14 and 18. " Theie the Self was not formal; 
the form was an abstraction apart from matter. . . . Instead 
of being merely logical, the Self was the unified universe. . . . 
The subject which 'exists only as the unity of the manifold 
whose central principle of connection it is,' becomes trans- 
formed in ten short pages into a 'focus imagiitarins into which 
the multiple relations which constitute the intelligible world 
return,'— a 'principle of unity.'" Bat the whole point of my 
argument is that if we Ciy to use the (ranscendenlal Ego as a 
metaphysical reality, and speak of it as a spiritual principle 
which makes nature, then we are substantiating it apart from 
the mauifold. And if, as slated on p. iS, it exists only as the 
unity of Ihe manifold, then it must be true, as stated here, that 
when so separated it represents merely the formal unity of 
knowledge. 
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t^nglement in "psychological" prejudices that 
held him back from such conclusions. He 
understood the nature of his own inquiry, and 
knew what it could yield him and what it could 
not. In this connection Kant has received 
perhaps less than justice at the hands of his 
critics. It may be that he mingles psychology 
with his theory of knowledge ; but the conse- 
quences may be quite as fatal, if we confound 
the boundaries of epistemology and metaphys- 
ics. In point of fact, however he may nod at 
times, Kant is in general sufficiently awake to 
the distinction between his transcendental in- 
vestigation and an investigation into psycholo- 
gical matter of fact. He enforces in various 
passages the perfectly general character of his 
inquiry. He is dealing, he says, not with any 
individual mind or consciousness, but with 
consciousness in general, with "the conditions 
of possible experience," ^ " the unity of possible 
consciousness," ^ or, as he calls it in another 
place, with " the logical form of all cognition," * 
with the ultimate nature, as we might say, of 

' Werke, iii. 575. ' Ibid., iiL 585. 

' Ibid., iii. S78. The recurrent use of the term "possible" 
is characteristic of Kant — possible experience, possible con- 
sciousness, possible cognition ; so also the phrase iiberhaupt — 
thoi^ht in general, experience in general, &c. 
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knowledge as knowledge. The transcendental 
logic, in a word, is a study of knowledge in 
abstracto. But Just because of this perfectly 
general or abstract character which belongs to 
the investigation, the results of the investigation 
must also be perfectly general or abstract. 
They will be abstract conditions, not concrete 
facts or metaphysical realities. The analysis 
reveals to us, according to its own claims, 
certain conditions which must be fulfilled in 
every instance of actual knowledge — certain 
categories or fundamental modes of connection, 
and, as a supreme condition, the unity of the 
pure Ego — but it deals itself with no actual 
knower, whether human or divine. It deals, in 
a word, with possible consciousness, or con- 
sciousness in general, which, so long as it 
remains a "general," is of course a pure ab- 
straction. 

But if this is so, it must be in the highest 
degree improper to convert consciousness in gene- 
ral without more ado into a universal conscious- 
ness. Surely it does not follow that, because 
we are professedly abstracting from any par- 
ticular self of experience, we are therefore 
analysing the absolute or divine self- conscious- 
ness. The transcendental theory of knowledge 
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because it is an abstract inquiry, necessarily 
speaks of a single Self or logical subject ; but 
this singularity is the singularity which belongs 
to every abstract notion, and decides nothing 
as to the singularity or plurality of existing 
intelligencies. We can have absolutely no 
right to transform this logical identity of type 
into a numerical identity of existence. The 
theory of knowledge, at least, can give us no 
such right. Yet this seems to be precisely 
the step which Neo-Kantianism takes. It takes 
the notion of knowledge as equivalent to a real 
Knower ; and the form of knowledge being one, 
it leaps to the conclusion that what we have 
before us is the One Subject who sustains the 
world, and is the real Knower in all finite in- 
telligences. It seems a hard thing to say, but 
to do this is neither more nor less than to 
hypostatise an abstraction. It is of a piece 
with the Scholastic Realism which hypostatised 
kumanitas or homo as a universal substance, of 
which individual men were, in a manner, the 
accidents. Similarly here, the notion of know- 
ledge in general — the pure Ego — which is 
reached by abstraction from the individual 
human knower, is erected into a self-existent 
reality — "an eternally complete self-conscious- 
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nesB " — of which the individual is an imperfect 
reproduction or mode. There no doubt may 
be an eternally complete self - consciousness 
which holds a creative relation to our own, 
and much of Green's theory of the universe 
may be substantially true ; but if so, its truth 
must be established upon other lines. It is 
resting on a fallacy to believe that the eternally 
complete self-consciousness is proved in this 
fashion by the theory of knowledge. 

Ferrier's argument in his ' Institutes of Meta- 
physic,' in many respects so similar, appears to 
me to be much more cautious than Green's, and 
more consonant with the conditions of the 
theory of knowledge. A short reference to it 
may elucidate the point at issue. Ferrier proves 
in his Epistemology and Agnoiology the im- 
possibility of matter per se or mind per se, and 
thus lays down certain fundamental conditions 
to which all cognition must conform. That is 
to say, he too analyses the notion of know- 
ledge ; but he does not proceed to hypostatise 
it, as we have seen Neo-Kantianism do. The 
concluding propositions of the Ontology simply 
apply the notion to the elimination from exist- 
ence of what has been proved to be contra- 
dictory and inconceivable. " The only true 
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and real and independent existences are minds- 
tog ether- with- that which they apprehend." So 
runs the second last proposition, and the last 
says: "All absolute existences are contingent 
except one; in other words, there is one but 
only one absolute existence which is strictly 
necessary, and that existence is a supreme and 
infinite and everlasting Mind in synthesis with 
all things." Even this is more than is strictly 
warranted by the theory of knowledge a!one ; 
it depends rather on general metaphysical con- 
siderations. But at least neither here nor in 
the working out of the propositions is there any 
identification of the necessary existence and 
the contingent existences. There is no state- 
ment whatever as to the relation between them, 
for the theory of knowledge affords no data for 
determining that relation. The real service of 
the theory of knowledge in this connection is, 
that it eliminates the thing-in-itself and the 
Ego-in-itself — the mere object and the mere 
subject — and therefore legitimates the assertion 
that all existence to which we can attach a 
meaning must be existence-for-a-self, or, as it 
may perhaps be otherwise expressed, the only 
real existences are selves — i.e., beings who 
possess either in higher or lower fashion an 
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analogue of what we call self-consciousness in 
ourselves. But whether there be one Self or 
many selves, and, if there be both, what is the 
relation between the One and the many — these 
are questions of metaphysics or ontology, not 
to be settled out of hand by the perfectly 
general result to which the theory of know- 
ledge leads us. 

Unquestionably the results of the epistemo- 
logical investigation must have an important 
bearing upon the metaphysical problem ; but 
the office of the theory of knowledge must, in 
the main, be negative or indirect, ruling out 
certain solutions as inadmissible rather than 
itself supplying us with a ready-made solution. 
In a word, the theory of knowledge, even in 
its amended form, must maintain the critical 
attitude at first assigned to it by Kant. Though 
we may disagree with many of the arguments 
by which he supports his position, it cannot, 
I think, be doubted that Kant was methodically 
correct in the view he took of his own inquiry. 
There is nothing in it, as I conceive, to pre- 
clude us from the attempt to construct a meta- 
physical system ; but it cannot stand itself as 
a dogmatic theory. 

Kant himself, it is almost superfluous to point 
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out, would never have acquiesced in the deduc- 
tions which his Neo-Kantian followers have 
drawn from his premisses. Nothing, of course 
was further from his thoughts than an iden- 
tification of the transcendental Ego with the 
divine self- consciousness, as is sufficiently 
proved by his constant references to the latter 
as a perceptive, that is, a non-discursive under- 
standing, the very possibiUty of which we are 
unable to comprehend.^ But Kant further re- 
fuses to recognise the transcendental Ego as 
constituting the real self even of the individual 
human knower. This is, in fact, the text of his 

• As if anticipating that (he attempt would be made to rep- 
resent the difference between the human consciousness and (he 
divine as essentially one of degree, Kant expressly declared 
himself on this point in an important letter to Marcus Herz 
in 1789. It will be found, he says, "that we Cannot assume 
the homan understanding to he specifically (be same as the 
divine, and only distinguished from it by limitation — i.e., in 
degree. The human understanding is not, like the divine, a 
faculty of immediate perception, but one of thought, which, it 
it is to produce knowledge, requires alongside of it — or rather 
requires as its material— a second quite different faculty, a faculty 
or receptivity of perception." — Werke, viii. 719. As further 
emphasising the complete distinction existing in Kant's mind 
between the consciousness of the individuni and the divine self- 
consciousness, reference need only be made to the thoroughly 
transcendent conception of God with which the Kantian ethics 
end — a being apart, whose function it is to mete out happiness 
in accordance with desert. 
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whole contention in the well-known argument 
headed " The Paralogism of Pure Reason," 
Kant is there attacking the old metaphysical 
psychology for reasoning, not indeed to the 
same conclusion, but on precisely similar lines 
to those on which the Neo-Kantian proof of 
the universal Self has been seen to run. The 
metaphysical psychologists also started with 
the abstract Ego, which forms the presup- 
position of knowledge ; and as this unity of 
consciousness is one, eternal (or out of time), 
and indivisible, they proceeded to prove by its 
means the necessary immortality of the human 
soul. This is the Paralogism which Kant at- 
tacks, and in the course of his attack we get 
a collection of predicates applied to the pure 
Ego which serve as a wholesome corrective to 
some of the proud names heaped upon it before. 
The Ego, he says, is " a merely logical quali- 
tative unity of self- consciousness in thought 
generally ; " it is in itself a perfectly empty or 
contentless idea — a perfectly empty expression 
which I can apply to every thinking subject — 
nay, it is actually " the poorest of all our ideas," 
No doubt the argument here is overlaid in parts 
by extraneous considerations, and infected by 
Kant's relativistic prejudice ; but in pointing 
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out the merely logical character of the self 
reached by the analysts of knowledge, he is not 
only guided by a sounder instinct, but shows 
also a keener insight than his speculative fol- 
lowers. "The logical exposition of thought 
in general is mistaken," he says, "for a meta- 
physical determination of the object." The 
words are spoken of the metaphysical psy- 
chologists, but it would be impossible to char- 
acterise more aptly the fallacy which underlies 
the Neo- Kantian deification of the abstract 
unity of thought, 
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APPENDIX TO LECTURE I. 

Though it is hardly, perhaps, an integral part of 
the present argument, it seems natural to connect 
Kant's refusal to substitute for the real self a purely 
logical or formal unity with his refusal to identify 
the reality of the external world with mere relations. 
Kant's doctrine of things-in-themselves, as ordinarily 
understood, I cannot but hold to be fundamentally 
false, and a fruitful source of error ; ' but it does not 
therefore follow that the whole external world is 
nothing more than a complex of thought-relations. 
There seems no reason why, if we resolve the rest of 
the external world in this way, we should not reduce 
our fellow-men also to mere complexes of relations, 
which have no existence on their own account. For 
our fellow-men are given to us, in the first instance, 
as part of the external world ; and it would seem as 
if the same reasons which make us assign to them 
an existence on their own account, and not as mere 
objects either of our own or of a supposed universal 
consciousness, should lead us to attribute an (at least 
analogously) independent existence to the external 
world, or at any rate to certain existences in it. 
Kant himself, after the promulgation of his Critical 
system, was resolutely averse to speculation beyond 
certain limits ; but there are indications in his writ- 
ings that, if indulged, his speculations would have 
led him in a Leibnitian direction, as was indeed 
natural in the case of one who had been reared and 

^ The fifth lecture of the previous course was chiefly devoted 
to combating the doctrine of the unknowable thing per se, as it 
appears in Kant and Hamilton. 
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had passed a great part of his life within that school. 
If this be taken as the idea underlying his assertion 
of things-in-them selves, it may be readily admitted 
that much of the objectionableness of that doctrine 
would disappear. 

Kant's position in regard to the real existence of 
the self, and his doctrine of an independent existence 
of things as more than relations, do in fact form part 
of a tolerably coherent realistic metaphysic, which 
was overshadowed but never displaced in Kant's 
mind by his Critical idealism. This realistic ground- 
work has been more and more lost sight of 
in certain circles, as the idealistic deductions from 
the Kantian theory have come more and more into 
prominence. But when this is the case, Kant's 
own position is inevitably misunderstood. It is not 
without interest to note that the isolated passages 
in which Kant suggests a Leibnitian interpretation of 
things-in-themselves are precisely those which have 
been seized upon by later writers as anticipatiorts of 
the Fichtian theory. This has been conclusively 
proved by Ueberweg,* in regard to one of these 
" asides " of Kant, which occurs at the end of the 
section on the Paralogism of Pure Reason, and is 
therefore connected with the present subject. Kant 
is speaking of the supposed difficulty of explaining 
an interaction between mind and matter, between 
the non-spatial and the spatial. They appear to be 
separated, as Hamilton was fond of saying, by the 
whole diameter of being. But, in point of fact, 
Kant argues, the "transcendental object which 
underlies external phenomena, as well as that which 
underlies internal perception, is in itself neither 

' History of Phiiosophf, ii. 175. 
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matter nor a thinking being, but a to-us-unknown 
ground of phenomena. ... I can very well suppose 
tbat the substance which in respect of our external 
sense possesses extension is in itself the subject of 
thought which can be consciously represented by its 
own inner sense. Thus that which in one aspect 
is called material would at the same time, in another 
aspect, be a thinking being — a being whose thoughts, 
it is true, we cannot perceive, but the signs of whose 
thoughts in phenomena we can perceive.'" 

' In first edition. Werke, iii, 694. 
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In the philosophical development with which 
we are here concerned, Fichte is an important 
figure. As was mentioned in the previous 
lecture, he was the first to transform Kant's 
theory of knowledge into an absolute meta- 
physic, and in so doing he laid the corner- 
stone of the whole fabric of German idealism. 
Fichte is interesting and instructive alike in 
his general mode of procedure, in the diffi- 
culties he encounters, and in the admissions 
to which these difficulties drive him. More- 
over, being immediately based upon Kant, 
his constructions have in some ways a closer 
resemblance in form to those of Neo-Kantians 
like Green than is the case with the later and 
less accessible system of Hegel. 
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But though building immediately upon Kant, 
Fichte represents a totally different type of 
mind. Kant is patient and analytic, Fichte 
is boldly synthetic ; his system is essentially, 
as it has just been termed, a construction. It 
is a construction to explain the duality of sense 
and reason— of . receptivity and spontaneity — 
which Kant either left standing as an ultimate 
fact, or simply referred to the accepted psy- 
chological opposition of mind and things. 
Fichte claims to present us with a meta- 
physical explanation of this psychological 
appearance. He begins by scornfully dismiss- 
ing things- in - themselves as in no sense a 
philosophical explanation. To explain sensa- 
tion or " the given " by referring to the action 
of a thing-in- itself of which we know nothing, 
is to darken counsel by words without know- 
ledge. Fichte stoutly refused to believe that 
Kant could ever have intended the thing-in- 
itself to be so interpreted. "Should he make 
such a declaration," said the impetuous philo- 
sopher, "I shall consider the 'Critique of Pure 
Reason' to be the offspring of the strangest 
chance rather than the work of a mind." When 
Kant soon afterwards published the declara- 
tion in, question, his disappointed disciple was 
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driven to reflect that the Holy Spirit in Kant 
had thought more in accordance with truth 
than Kant in his individual capacity had done. 
To Fichte himself it was an axiom that 
philosophy, if it is to be philosophy at all, 
must be in one piece. Its explanation must 
be a deduction of the apparently disparate 
elements of existence from a single principle ; 
to rest in an unexplained dualism means to 
despair of philosophy. 

But if every genuine philosophy is thus a 
Monism of some sort, there are, Fichte pro- 
ceeds, only two possible systems or types of 
philosophy between which we have to choose. 
The one of these he calls Dogmatism, a mode 
of thought which, when consistent with itself, 
most commonly takes the form of Materialism, 
though Spinozism is also cited as being, on 
a higher plane, the typical example of a 
rigorous Dogmatism. The system or type 
of thought opposed to Dogmatism Fichte calls 
sometimes Criticism, sometimes Idealism. The 
opposition of the two systems consists in this, 
that Dogmatism starts with the absolute or 
independent existence of "things," and is 
therefore inevitably led, in the last resort, 
to explain the conscious intelligence as their 
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product ; while Idealism, on the other hand, 
refuses to start otherwise than with the Ego, 
and ends by explaining "things" as forms 
of the Ego's productive activity. By Dog- 
matism the Ego is treated as a thing among 
things, from whose combinations it results by 
the ordinary process of causation ; in Fichte's 
own phrase, the Ego becomes in such systems 
"an accident of the world." And if such an 
attitude be once adopted, it is of comparative- 
ly little importance whether the substance of 
which it is an accident be the divine essence, 
as with Spinoza, or cosmic atoms, as with 
the Materialists. In either case our philo- 
sophy becomes transcendent, because we go 
{or rather try to go) behind the Ego, and 
make it an accident or appendage of some- 
thing else. Criticism, on the other hand, says . 
Fichte, characterising his own philosophy, is 
throughout immanent in its procedure. The 
Ego takes the place, as it were, of the uni- 
versal substance of Dogmatism ; and instead 
of the Ego's being an outcome of " things," 
all "things" have their existence within the 
circle of the Ego. The Ego is the one primary 
and indubitable fact ; or rather, in Fichte's 
language, it is the eternal act or energising 
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through which we live, and within which all 
existence is contained. 

Moreover, Idealism alone furnishes a real 
solution of the problem. The explanation 
which Dogmatism offers of the genesis of 
self-consciousness or the Ego is completely 
illusory. It leaves unexplained the essential 
feature of self-consciousness — the duality or 
doubleness, if it may be so expressed, which 
lies in knowledge and reflection. The Ego 
is not a mere fact, which exists as the Dog- 
matist conceives a " thing " to exist ; it is 
existence and knowledge of existence in one. 
Intelligence not only is ; it looks on at its 
own existence. It is for itself, whereas the 
very notion of a thing is that it does not 
exist for itself, but only for another — that is, 
for some intelligence. " In intelligence, ac- 
cordingly," says Fichte, "there is, if I may 
express myself metaphorically, a double series 
of being and looking on, of the real and the 
ideal. The thing, on the other hand, repre- 
sents only a single or simple series, that of 
the real — mere position or objective existence. 
. . . The two lie, therefore, in two worlds 
between which there is no bridge,"^ Things 
■ Weike, i. 436- 
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produce things in a chain o( mechanically 
determined causality, but this causal action 
is all within the real series ; there is no bridge 
from a thing to the idea of a thing, no passage 
from a world of mere things to a consciousness 
which knows the things. Every attempt to 
bridge this chasm turns out, says Fichte, to 
be "a few empty words, which may, indeed, 
be learned by heart and repeated, but which 
have never conveyed a thought to any man, 
and never will." ^ Unless, therefore, we accept 
the Ego with its duality as an ultimate fact, or 
rather the ultimate world-constituting fact, we 
can never reach it along the lines of Dog- 
matism, Accordingly, as the existence of 
the self-conscious Ego is not a more or less 
probable hypothesis, but an ever-present fact 
of our own experience, we are shut up to the 
rival system of Idealism. It is, in fact, of the 
very essence of the Ego that it cannot be 
produced by anything external to itself; it is 
self-centred, self-creative, and its life is the per- 
petual re-affirmation of itself. In Fichte's lan- 
guage, it is the Absolute Thesis, self-position or 
self-affirmation. 

This forcible statement will probably be 
1 Werke, i. 438. 
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accepted as a sufficient refutation of the 
standpoint against which it is directed. It 
is fundamentally impossible to explain the 
existence of a self as a result of action ab 
extra; it exists only through its own activity. 
As Fichte says, " I am altogether my own 
creation. Through no law of nature, or any 
consequence of nature's laws, but through 
absolute freedom, not by a transition but by 
a leap, do we raise ourselves to rationality." ^ 
The contradiction which any one may detect 
in such a statement is involved in every account 
of the origin of a self-conscious life ; for surely 
it lies in the very nature of the case that 
our own existence forms our necessary pre- 
supposition. We abut here upon an impene- 
trable mystery, for to conceive our own origin 
would mean to transcend altogether the con- 
ditions of our being. If the conception were 
possible, we should be loosed at once from 
our individual moorings. It may be that we 
should then be as God ; but the human reason 
totters on the verge of such a problem. 

Apart, however, from any attempt to solve 

a problem which they do but suggest, Fichte's 

words appeal to us as a true rendering of the 

1 Werke, i. 298. 
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characteristic feature of the concrete Ego — its 
self-centred activity, which excludes the idea 
of mechanical causality, and forbids us to treat 
the self as a retainer of any thing or system 
of things. But Fichte goes further than this, 
and we are but entering upon the most char- 
acteristic portions of his system. Great part 
of his philosophy is, indeed, little more than 
an attempt to overcome or rationalise the con- 
tradiction contained in his own words quoted 
above. The attempt is made by means of a 
distinction within the concrete self between the 
pure or Absolute Ego and the self of the in- 
dividual as such. It is not, we are told, to 
the concrete personality of the individual as 
such that this absolute position or self-creation 
in strictness refers, but to "the Ego as absolute 
subject," to "pure consciousness." This pure 
Ego is not a fact that we can discover or verify 
within our empirical consciousness, Fichte tells 
us ; it is rather an act which " lies at the basis 
of all consciousness and alone makes conscious- 
ness possible." ' The burden of the contradic- 
tion seems somehow lighter, if we can divide 
the rdles in this fashion, assigning creative func- 
tion to the pure Ego and the part of creature 
' Werte, i. 91. 
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to the empirical self. Nor is the device a new 
one in the annals of philosophy ; for we find 
a very similar division of labour in Aristotle 
between the I'oOs ttoij^'ikos and the vov'i iraQT^ 
TiKo%, the Active and the Passive Reason. But 
in Fichte's case the distinction is drawn directly 
from the Kantian scheme. The absolute Ego 
is simply Kant's transcendental unity of apper- 
ception ; but the identification of that unity 
with the central creative thought of the universe 
has now been made. Instead of being, as with 
Kant, the function of human thought, which 
generates the form, and the form only, of a 
phenomenal world, the pure Ego has become 
for Fichte the absolute creator of an absolute 
world. 

The working out of this distinction between 
the absolute and the empirical Ego is found to 
include, in Fichte's hands, an explanation of 
the apparently " given " element in knowledge, 
which was referred to at the outset as the 
underlying motive of his philosophy. For 
Fichte does not deny, any more than Kant 
did, that the ordinary consciousness seems to 
itself to be filled from an alien source. He 
acknowledges that the objective world is to 
the individual, in the first instance, simply a 
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given material, in relation to which he is re- 
ceptive ; the individual may be said, in the 
strictest sense, to find it presented to him. 
Fichte calls this objective aspect of conscious- 
ness the Non-Ego, and is thus far from deny- 
ing the fact which Kant formulated in his as- 
sertion of a given element in knowledge. But, 
as already remarked, he seeks a speculative 
explanation of this fact or appearance — an 
explanation which Kant can hardly be said 
to have attempted.^ 

Fichte's explanation is not found, however, 
in the theoretical sphere, that is, in the domain 
of knowledge as knowledge. Kant, it is well 
known, considered that only in dealing with 
the practical or moral reason had he penetrated 
to the noumenal reality of the Self; and it was 
here that the intense ethical fervour of Fichte's 
nature attached itself most closely to the Kan- 
tian philosophy. In practical reason or will, we 
find, according to him, the reality of the world- 
process, the reality, of which knowledge gives 
only a picture, a representation, a rendering. 
In the idea of duty or moral destiny is to be 
found the ultimate explanation or meaning of 
existence. From this point of view, then, we 

' See Appendix, p. 79. 
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first come to perceive the necessity of the object 
as Non-Ego — that is, as something seemingly- 
foreign and alien. Only through the Non-Ego, 
as an obstacle of this sort, can the practical 
activity of the Ego be realised. The creation 
or " positing " of the Non-Ego is thus the device 
of the Absolute Ego itself, in order to attain 
self-realisation. "The Absolute Ego," he says, 
"is absolutely identical with itself; everything 
in it is one and the same Ego, and belongs (if 
so inapt an expression may be allowed) to one 
and the same Ego ; there is nothing here to 
distinguish, no multiplicity. The Ego is every- 
thing and is nothing, because it is nothing for 
itself. ... In virtue of its essence it strives 
(though even this is not strictly true except 
with reference to the future) to maintain itself 
in this condition. There arises in it a difference, 
consequently something alien or foreign." ' By 
the finite or practical Ego which results, the 
difference whose emergence is thus enigmati- 
cally expressed must be simply accepted as a 
fact; and the Non-Ego which impedes its ac- 
tivity keeps therefore a character of foreignness. 
Nevertheless, as the thing-in-itself may be taken 
as an exploded fiction, and the Non-Ego exists 
' Werke, i. 264. 
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only /^r the Ego, the appearance of opposition 
must be held, from the speculative point of 
view, to be due to the nature and action of 
the Ego itself. It is, as we may say, its own 
activity taking a roundabout way. 

This is, in effect, Fichte's celebrated theory 
of the Anstoss or shock of opposition in which 
consciousness arises. In working out the idea, 
Fichte is dangerously lavish in his use of me- 
chanical metaphors. The fundamental concep- 
tion, however, is that the Absolute Ego may 
be compared to an infinite outgoing activity, 
which, so conceived, is formless and character- 
less. It requires to break itself against some 
obstacle, and thus, as it were, be reflected back 
upon itself, in order that it may come to self- 
consciousness — in order that we may be able 
to distinguish anything in it, or to apply any 
predicate intelligently to it. For Fichte says, 
quite unequivocally, that it is only the limited 
Ego, whose striving is met by a counter-striving, 
that is conscious. " Only by means of such a 
Non-Ego is the Ego intelligence."^ Where 
this is not the case, where the Ego is all in all, 
"it is for that very reason nothing at all."* 

Taken in any literal or mechanical sense, the 
' Werke, i. 24S. ^ Ibid., i. i6i. 
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objections to such a construction are tolerably 
obvious. Tlie whole excursion into the void 
preceding consciousness is an attempt to tran- 
scend self-consciousness and construct it out of 
antecedent existences, and that after emphati- 
cally denouncing the futility of such experi- 
ments. The Ansloss is entirely a metaphor 
taken from the struggles of the embodied Ego 
against material obstacles, and as such is quite 
inapplicable to the action of intelligence and 
its relation to its objects. Moreover, the Ab- 
solute Ego cannot receive the Anstoss, because 
it is either subject and object at once and 
therefore all -containing, with nothing beyond 
it on which it could impinge, or, as devoid of 
self- consciousness, it is, as we found Fichte 
himself saying, "nothing at all." And above 
all, it may be asked. What do we mean by 
speaking of an £go, when what we have is 
admittedly no more than a formless and aim- 
less activity ? 

But perhaps it is hardly fair to Fichte to say 
that he consciously intended to give a mechani- 
cal explanation of the kind just indicated. At 
all events, the objections made to his theory, 
and the manifold misunderstandings to which 
it gave rise, drew from him an indignant dis- 
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claimer that he had ever dreamt of giving an 
actual construction of consciousness before all 
consciousness.^ He brands such an interpre- 
tation as a gross misunderstanding of his 
meaning — as if he had set about to write the 
biography of a man before his birth. " Con- 
sciousness exists," he declares, " with all its 
determinations at a stroke, just as the universe 
is an organic whole, no part of which can exist 
without all the rest — something, therefore, 
which cannot have come gradually into being, 
but must necessarily have been there in its 
completeness at any period when it existed at 
all." In other words, he would tell us that 
he is not narrating what ever took place, but 
is analysing an eternal fact or process — analys- 
ing consciousness, in short, into its different 
moments, though these are inseparable, though 
they are, indeed, mere abstractions, if supposed 
to exist separately. We cannot refuse to accept 
a declaration so explicit. It would actually 
seem to be the case that, at this stage of his 
philosophy, Fichte did not contemplate any 
self- consciousness as existent except the self- 
consciousness of finite individuals. Being, 
existence, and suchlike terms, always had a 
■ Cf. Werke, ii, 379 and 399. 
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flavour of grossness about them for Fichte. 
He would have readily allowed, therefore, that 
the empirical individuals were the only exist- 
ences or real beings in the world, though con- 
tending at the same. time that their existence 
derived its meaning from amoral order of the 
universe. Fichte did not, therefore, at this 
stage, attribute to the Absolute Ego any ex- 
istence on -its own account; it was to him 
simply one aspect of the self-consciousness of 
the empirical individual. Hence he could not 
but vehemently repudiate an interpretation of 
his theory which turned it, in his own contemp- 
tuous phrase, into a story or tale. 

We get accordingly, at this period of Fichte's 
life, what is perhaps the most characteristic 
form of his idealism — an idealism which he 
loved to describe as not dogmatic but prac- 
tical. It looks not behind to a source from 
which things proceed, but forward to their goal 
or destiny, determining not what is, but what 
is to be.^ It is worth our while to look some- 
what closely at the appearance which the uni- 
verse presents on this theory, in order to see 
how far the theory is tenable, and at the same 
' Cf. Werke, i. 156. 
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time how far Fichte consistently maintains the 
position which he claims to occupy in regard to 
the Absolute Ego. 

He disclaims, as has been said, anything like 
a primitive reality or source of things. The 
iinite, striving Egos constitute the sum of actual 
existence, the external world being simply the 
material or sphere of their moral action. The 
striving of the finite Egos is due, certainly, to 
the ideal of a mora! destiny present to each. 
This ideal is the motive-power of the whole 
struggle with its eternal or never-ending ad- 
vance. We are drawn forward by "the idea 
of our absolute existence," or, as it is some- 
times called, " the Idea of the ■ Ego," — that is 
to say, by the idea of an absolute or unim- 
peded activity. Just as in the case of Aristotle's 
T^s or End, this idea of the Ego and the 
eternal Sollen, or Ought-to-be, involved in it, 
contains the explanation of the whole evolution. 
But the Idea of the Ego is not, so far as can 
be gathered from Fichte, an eternal prius, and 
in this respect it differs from the Aristotelian 
T^Xos. It is merely an idea, and will never be 
actual. It cannot be realised, for the very 
sufficient reason that the extinction of oppo- 
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sition would signify the cessation of the strife 
on which consciousness depends. 

It was doubtless the intensity of Fichte's 
moral earnestness, and his somewhat exclusive 
attention to that side of experience, which 'led 
to such a formulation of his philosophy. But 
even as a metaphysic of ethics, such a theory 
is insufficient. Morality becomes illusory, if 
it is represented as the pursuit of a goal whose 
winning would be suicidal to morality itself, 
and to all conscious life. This consummation 
is unequivocally expressed by Schelling in his 
youthful work, 'On the Ego' — a work which 
was commended by Fichte himself as an un- 
exceptionable presentation of the doctrine of 
the ' Wissenschaftslehre,' " The ultimate goal 
of the finite Ego," says Schelling, " is enlai^e- 
ment of its sphere till the attainment of identity 
with the infinite Ego. But the infinite Ego 
knows no object, and possesses, therefore, no 
consciousness or unity of consciousness, such 
as we mean by personality. Consequently the 
ultimate goal of all endeavour may also be re- 
presented as enlargement of the personality to 
infinity — that is to say, as its annihilation. The 
ultimate goal of the finite Ego, and not only 
of it but also of the Non-Ego — the final goal, 
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therefore, of the world — is its annihilation as 
a world" ^ We may well, then, withdraw our 
eyes from the goal, if we are not to lose heart 
for the race. Fichte's account, in short, leaves 
no permanent reality in the universe whatever. 
The world is hung, as it were, between two 
vacuities — between the pure or Absolute Ego, on 
the one hand, which is completely empty apart 
from the finite individuals whom it constitutes, 
and "the Idea of the Ego," on the other, which 
is admittedly unattainable, and, if attainable, 
would be a total blank, the collapse of all con- 
scious life. 

But it was impossible that such an exclusively 
practical point of view could be maintained for 
any length of time as a metaphysic of the uni- 
verse. The manifold empirical Egos could 
neither be taken as metaphysically self-explain- 
ing, nor could they be explained by reference 
to a TeXo? or End, which is a mere idea. There 
is evidence that Fichte himself — though at one 
time, as has been said, he might, if challenged, 
have acquiesced in the statement that the real- 
ity of the universe consisted simply of striving 
finite Egos — was at no time completely satis- 
fied with this conclusion. And, in spite o.f dis- 
' Vom loh als Princip der Philosophie, % 14. 
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claimers in regard to any existence of the 
Absolute Ego prior to and apart from its finite 
realisations, it is hardly possible to explain 
satisfactorily the extreme elaboration bestowed 
upon this theory of the Absolute Ego and the 
Anstoss, without believing that Fichte was at 
least half-consciously impelled by the need of 
some prius, which should not be merely logical 
— some metaphysical pHus or ultimate Reality 
from which the origin of finite Egos might be 
explained. 

This conviction is confirmed when we turn 
to the later forms of his theory. He first 
denied, as we have seen, that he meant to speak 
of a rtz\^prius at all ; but almost immediately 
he seems to have begun to feel the impossibility 
of doing without an ultimate reality of some 
sort. At the same time he was quick to recog- 
nise the inapplicability of the term Ego, with 
its implication of self-consciousness, to such a 
prius as the theory led to. Accordingly, we 
find the two processes going on side by side ; 
he gradually disuses the term Ego, and at the 
same time embraces more distinctly the idea of 
a metaphysical ground or source. Thus, in 
1800, in the ' Destiny of Man,' speaking of the 
Absolute Ego as identity of subject and object. 
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he defines it as " that which is neither subject 

' nor object, but the ground of both, and that 
out of which both come into being," and refers 
immediately afterwards to "the incomprehen- 
sible One" which "separates itself into these 
two."^ And as early as 1801, we find him 
dropping the term Absolute Ego, and adopting 
the more general designation of the Absolute, 
The same course was taken by Fichte's youth- 
ful disciple Schelling. When Schelling pro- 
ceeds to define the Absolute as the indifiference- 
point of subject and object — "pure identity in 
which nothing is distinguishable " — it cannot 
any longer be doubted that we are being offered 
a metaphysical ground or source of the actual 
world, but neither can it be pretended that 
these terms indicate an Ego, an intelligent or 
spiritual principle. Fichte described his own 
system as an inverted Spinozism, in which the 
Absolute Ego stands in place of Substance, 
thus conserving the rights of the self-conscious 
life, and justifying the name Idealism. But 
here it is proved by the self-development of the 
system that, when thought out, it falls back 
into Spinozism pure and simple. The Absolute 
Ego passes into the Absolute, and turns out to 
' Werke, ii, 125. 
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be no better than an absolute Substance from 
which all determinations are absent. It is on 
the same footing with negations like the Un- 
conscious, or the Unknown and Unknowable. 
This result, however, is not accidental to the 
theory ; it is the natural and inevitable result 
of the mode of reasoning pursued. In consider- 
ing the Kantian philosophy in the first lecture, 
we dwelt at considerable length on the impos- 
sibility of separating the transcendental unity 
from the empirical consciousness which it 
unifies. To suppose it existing on its own 
account is as if we supposed that one end of a 
stick could exist without the other. Kant was 
under no temptation to separate the transcen- 
dental and the empirical self, because the for- 
mer was for him simply the logical unity of 
thought in general, and he had never thought 
of identifying it with a divine or creative Self. 
But in Fichte (and this constitutes his interest 
and importance) this step — the step which is 
repeated in Green, and which forms the central 
tenet of Neo-Kantianism — has been definitely 
taken. And as soon as this identification is 
made — as soon as we begin to speak of the 
Absolute Ego, or the universal consciousness — 
the temptation to separate becomes irresistible. 
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We can hardly avoid substantiating this " eter- 
nal Self," and ascribing to it a creative function 
in respect of the manifold human individualities, 
which look so little self-dependent and self- 
explaining. Green, as we saw, repeatedly 
ascribes such creative action to his spiritual 
principle. It is, indeed, I believe, the need of 
some permanent principle on which these mani- 
fold individual selves might be seen to depend, 
combined with the perception that no self can 
be explained materialistically, or quasi- material- 
istically, by action from without, that prompts 
the identification in question. Unless the two 
selves can be so far separated as to supply the 
metaphysical explanation required, the charm 
of the identification is lost. 

Probably no one who has really lived in this 
phase of thought can fail to remember the 
thrill with which the meaning of the new prin- 
ciple first flashed upon him, and the light which 
it seemed to throw upon old difficulties. It had 
become impossible, with due regard to the 
unity of things, to conceive God as an object, as 
something quite external to ourselves ; and, on 
the other hand, there seemed nothing but a 
relapse into ordinary Pantheism, with its sub- 
mergence of self-consciousness, and all that 
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hangs thereby, in a general life, which reason 
and conscience alike declare to be inferior to 
our own. But, in this dilemnna, the universal 
consciousness seemed to rise upon us as a crea- 
tive power which was not without us, but within, 
— which did not create a world of objects and 
leave it in dead independence, but perpetually 
unrolled, as it were, in each of us the universal ■ 
spectacle of the world. The world was thus 
perpetually created anew in each finite spirit, 
revelation to intelligence being the only ad- 
missible meaning of that much-abused term 
creation. We had here a new and better 
Berkeleianism, for God in this system (so it 
seemed), was not an unknown Spirit, hidden, as 
it were, behind the screen of phenomena ; God 
was not far from any one of us, nay. He was 
within us, He was in a sense our very Self. 
Here, too, we had a principle which seemed to 
satisfy as well as Pantheism the imperative 
need of unity, but did so without sacrificing the 
claims of self-consciousness. For Self, as the 
eternal sustaining Subject of the universe, 
formed the beginning, middle, and end of the 
system. 

I do not think I can be wrong in attributing 
to considerations like these the remarkable 
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hold which this conception has exercised over 
many minds. It flashes upon them like a 
wholly new point of view, and seems to deliver 
them from a host of difficulties. The deliver- 
ance may be in part illusory, but it is not 
therefore a mark of speculative weakness to 
have embraced the conception. On the con- 
trary, it is a conception which only a specula- 
tive mind could have originated, and for whose 
intelligent apprehension a genuine speculative 
effort is demanded. None the less, however, 
is the supposed solution wrapped in fatal 
ambiguity. When the rush of feeling subsides 
which first bore conviction in upon our minds, 
we are reluctantly forced to admit that, what- 
ever adumbrations of the truth such a con- 
ception may contain, it is, as it stands, a play 
of abstractions which is essentially impossible 
and unmeaning, but which, if taken seriously 
as a metaphysic, would deprive both God and 
man of real existence. For surely, if we do 
not mean to pay ourselves with words, it is 
essential to the coherence of the above account 
that this divine, creative Self should really 
exist as something more than the individuals 
whom it constitutes, and in whom it creatively 
works. If the account is to have any meaning 
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as a satisfaction of our metaphysical and re- 
ligious needs, the Absolute Ego must really 
be an Ego. If it is to fill the metaphysical 
place assigned to it by the system, and to 
justify, for example, the appellation of spiritual 
principle, it must exist for itself, with a self- 
consciousness of its own. Indeed it would be 
easy to show that many of those who have 
espoused this theory have explicitly attributed 
such a self-consciousness to the Absolute Ego; 
while many more, without making the matter 
clear to themselves, are habitually swayed by 
the same associations. It cannot, however, in 
the interests of clear thinking, be too plainly 
pointed out that, whatever other warrant there 
may be for such a conception of the divine 
Self and its creative relation to the human 
consciousness, there is absolutely none in the 
theory under consideration. The theory not 
only does not show the Absolute Ego to be 
self-conscious and creative, but it becomes 
unmeaning to make such assertions about it, 
if it is in a strict sense " nothing at all " when 
separated from the individual consciousness 
whose unity it is. 

The process of hypostatisation by which 
this divine Self is reached is somehow thus. 
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It is as if we took the concrete personality of 
the individual — which may be described in 
certain of its aspects as an instance of unity 
in multiplicity or permanence in change — and 
separated the unity from the multiplicity, 
assigning the unity to a universal or divine 
Self, and treating the multiplicity, or the 
changing "states of consciousness," as the 
empirical self or the individual qud individual. 
Thinkers like Fichte or Green fully admit, 
when questioned, that a real self-conscious 
being, in the ordinary sense of the word, comes 
to pass only when these two sides' are united. 
Nevertheless it is made to appear as if this 
real self-consciousness were the result of activity 
on the part of the universal Self, as if the 
latter supplied itself somehow with matter 
in the shape of empirical states of conscious- 
ness, which it then proceeds to unify. But 
this is to seek to produce a reality from the 
union of two abstractions. Distinguishing two 
inseparable aspects of any concrete self, we 
substantiate one of them, and make it do duty 
for God ; the other — what is left of us — we do 
not exactly substantiate, but we think of it 
as an effect of our first abstraction. But the 
tru9 result of this course is, as I have said, to 
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deprive both God and man of real existence. 
This is manifest in the case of God, but it is 
not less true of the individual. The empirical 
self is not the real self, it is not the whole 
man ; for half the man has been taken away 
to be made into a god. The empirical self 
is merely, so to speak, the objective side of 
the man's consciousness. He is left without 
a self of his own to which his " states of con- 
sciousness" could be object, and the divine 
Self — a Self identical in all men— is brought 
in to perform that function for him. The 
individual seems thus to become no more 
than an object of the divine Self, a series of 
phenomena threaded together and reviewed by 
it — an office which it performs in precisely the 
same fashion for any number of such so-called 
individuals. Such a representation, in truth, 
wipes out the selfhood and independence of 
the individual with a completeness which few 
systems of Pantheism can rival. But when 
the issue is thus made plain, it must be apparent 
that the representation cannot be a true one. 
The real self is one and indivisible, and is 
unique in each individual. This is the un- 
equivocal testimony of consciousness. The 
argument which seeks to undermine it is 
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converting an identity of type into a numerical 
unity of existence, and then treating the real 
individuals as accidental forms of this hypos- 
tatised abstraction. But the fact that we all 
speak of ourselves in the first person, using 
the same term "I," surely does not imply that 
this logical subject exhausts the reality of that 
which it symbolises ; still less does the identity 
of the symbol imply that all these different 
selves are numerically one and the same Self. 
On the contrary, whatever resemblance there 
may be, and whatever be the mode of their 
comprehension within the all-containing bounds 
of the divine life, it is certain that, as selves, 
it is of their very essence to be relatively in- 
dependent and mutually exclusive centres of 
existence. 

When the first step has been taken, the 
progress of thought in regard to this hypos- 
tatised abstraction is as we have just traced 
it in Fichte, so far as we have followed him, 
and in SchelHng, It is discovered that the 
so-called Absolute Ego is not an Ego at all ; 
the term Ego is dropped, therefore, and there 
remains the Absolute without further designa- 
tion, as the womb out of which all things 
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proceed. This is a solution which settles 
everything in an easy fashion, but which seems 
to give up everything for which "Idealism" 
was supposed to strive. The Absolute, so 
conceived, is simply a predicateless ground of 
existence in general ; or, in Hegel's well-known 
phrase, it is the night in which all cows are 
black. This is a consummation, therefore, 
which need not detain us further. Fichte's 
own later developments are more interesting, 
because they soon abandon this path, and 
show an endeavour to cope more conscien- 
tiously with the difficulties of the question.* 

It has already been pointed out how he 
began to disuse the term Absolute Ego, em- 
bracing at the same time more definitely the 
idea of a causal /riW of individual intelligences. 
The term which he afterwards used most 
frequently to designate this prius — the term 

' In referring to these developments, 1 liave restricted my- 
self to his more academic utterances where regard is had to 
scienlitic accuracy of expression, and have not entered upon his 
more popular and semi- religious lectures. The manifold (oPlen 
unfinished) forms in which Fichte presents his views, and the 
varying terminology in which he clothes them, make it a very 
dilFioult task to disentangle his later positions. It is permissible 
to doubt whether, on certain points, they had taken definite 
shape in his own mind. The quotations that follow are all 
taken from the " Thatsachen des Bewusstseins. " 
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which he used, for example, in his Berlin 

lectures, and in the important work called 
' Facts of Consciousness,' which was carefully- 
prepared by him for publication — is Life 
{Lehen), ox "the universal Life," And it pres- 
ently appears that what he is speaking of is 
not the abstraction of the transcendental unity, 
but Nature, the elemental and unconscious 
existence out of which, as a matter of his- 
torical fact, the human individual seems to 
arise. The world, as we perceive it apart 
from the free action of conscious beings, is, he 
says, " a mere objective being, a mere stream- 
ing out {Ausstromen), pure externality without 
any inner core.^ If free activity is to be 
realised" — and this is, of course, for Fichte 
the only worthy end of existence — " the One 
Life must first of all gather itself together out 
of that universality and dispersedness into 
a single point ... In such a contraction, 
the power which contracts itself is evidently 
the One Life, for except it nothing exists. 
The individual only comes into existence there- 
' Werke, ii. 639. This Life, he says a few pages further on, 
is itself neitlier in space nor time ; it is a mete force, pure force 
without substrate, which is not itself a phenomenon at all, and 
nhich cannot therefore he perceived, hut which'lies at the basis 
of all possible phenomenal or perceived ej 
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by, the self-contraction of the One being the 
original actus individitalionis." He is evidently 
anxious to be as explicit as possible, for he 
goes on to repeat — " What is it, then, that 
makes and produces the individual? Evident- 
ly the One Life, through the contraction of 
itself. ... It is unconditionally necessary 
that Life assume individual form, if it is to act. 
There can be no action except in individual 
form, seeing that only thereby does' Life con- 
centrate itself into the point of unity from 
which all action must start. Only in the 
individual is Life a practical principle."^ 
"Would it be strictly correct," he reiterates, 
" to say that the individual becomes conscious 
of himself? By no means, for the individual 
does not as yet exist at all ; how, then, could 
he become anything? On the contrary, we 
ought to say Life {das Lebefi) becomes con- 
scious of itself in individual form and as in- 
dividual."^ Moreover, we may go further 
and say, "The universal Life creates the in- 
dividual anew at every moment, though it is 
permissible, when we are not speaking strictly, 
to use the static form of Life in the individual 
in question as a logical subject, and to say 
' Werlte, ii. 640, 641. ' Ibid., 647. 
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the individual creates himself afresh with 
absolute freedom at every moment."* The 
individual, however, it must always be re- 
membered, is not an existence by himself, 
" but only a contingent form " of the One Life.^ 
"The One does not lose itself in the various 
and opposite forms of itself, but remains per- 
manent in all their change, and is therefore in 
strictness that which exists for or by itself in 
Life " {das eigentlich fur sick Seyende am Leben.) 
It is not, as will be seen, the Absolute, taken 
as equivalent to God, but it is, he says, "the 
Absolute in life {das Absolute am und im 
Leben) as contrasted with its mere appear- 
ances." ^ 

This is ample evidence that the prius from 
which the individual emerges is not an Ego in 
the ordinary sense of that term. It is Nature, 
which is treated by Fichte as the visible ap- 
pearance of the universal Life or Force* of" 
which he speaks. But, it may be rejoined, the 
terms he now uses all seem to imply that very 
origin of consciousness from the unconscious, 
of the ideal from the real, which Fichte before 
declared to be inconceivable. This, however, 

■ Werke, ii. 649. = Ibid., 640. • Ibid., 642, 

^ "Leben "by "Kraft." 
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was an inconsequence too gross for Fichte to 
be guilty of; and on looking more closely we 
find him speaking of "Life" as "the life of 
Knowledge,"' and at other times expressly 
identifying Knowledge and Life.^ Sometimes, 
instead of Knowledge, he uses the phrase 
"universal and absolute Thought." "Universal 
and absolute Thought," he says, "thinks the 
other Egos, and me myself among them — that 
is, it produces them by its thought"* " In the 
first unreflective act of perception, for example, 
it is not I who think ; we must rather say 
thought itself, as an independent life, thinks of 
its own prompting and through its own powers." 
This is plainly the exact parallel of what was 
said above of the relation of " the universal 
Life" to the individual thinker; and similarly 
he speaks in this connection of individuals as 
simply the points in which knowledge comes to 
self-perception. And again, condemning the 
popular prejudice or misrepresentation that 
according to his system the world is made a 
product of the individual's thought, he says, 
with a slight variation of phraseology, " Not 
the individual but the one immediate spiritual 

> Werke, ii. 555. a Cf. Weike, ii. 6S5, &c. 

3 Ibid., 603. 
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Life itself is the creator of all phenomena, and 
therefore of the phenomenal individuals them- 
selves. Hence it is that the ' Wissenschafts- 
lehre' insists so strongly on thinking this One 
Life pure and without substrate. Reason, 
universal thought, knowledge as such, is higher 
and more than the individual. To be able to 
conceive no reason save such an one as the 
individual possesses as an accident of himself, is 
tantamount to being unable to conceive reason 
at all." ^ The contempt which is here Just indi- 
cated finds full expression towards the end of 
the book, Fichte there asserts roundly that 
"Knowledge has a truly independent existence. 
It exists by itself as a free and independent 
Life, and we require no bearer of knowledge," 
The inability to do without such a bearer, he 
brands as " the absolute annihilation of philo- 
sophy." " Man does not possess knowledge, 
but knowledge, so God will, is to possess 
man,"^ 

Those who are conversant with the Hegelian 
system and its developments will not fail to 
note how closely this result of Fichte's later 
speculation resembles the impersonal system of 
thought which is put forward by some Hegel- 
> Werke, ii. 607, 608. • Ibid., 688. 
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ians as the ultimate reality of the universe, and 
the only God for which the system can find 
room. Fichte, however, as already hinted, does 
not identify this independent self - existing 
Knowledge with God. His statement on this 
subject comes almost at the end of the treatise 
we have been considering. Knowledge, he 
seems to say, must have an object ; if it were 
simply knowledge of knowledge, it would 
collapse into nonentity. The object of know- 
ledge is God, and knowledge is accordingly 
described as the image or perception of God. 
More strictly, however, it may be said that God 
is never known purely as He is, and Knowledge 
or Life (which are perfectly identical terms) 
might therefore be better described as " the in- 
finite striving to become in reality the image of 
God," God Himself is "the absolute, the self- 
subsistent, that which does not enter into pro- 
cess, and has never come into being: of which 
one can say absolutely nothing else than just — 
it is,"^ 

This doctrine of God is peculiar to Fichte's 

later thought, and is so obscurely enunciated 

(besides being so entirely biographical in its 

interest) that it would be out of place to dwell 

' Cf. Werke, ii. 68o-8?. 
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upon it longer here. But it is at least apparent 
that he now ascribes to God an existence out 
of and beyond the process of evolution which 
formerly constituted his entire universe. He 
had felt, it would seem, the necessity of bringing 
permanence and metaphysical reality into his 
system by the assertion of this Absolute Being 
as the last term of explanation and the object 
of all knowledge. Fichte has thus at least the 
merit of having faced the question of the mode 
of existence we are to attribute to the Divine 
Being and the relation in which he stands to 
the process of world-evolution. This is a ques- 
tion which we shall find it by no means easy 
to determine in the Hegelian system. Mean- 
while, Fichte's conclusion on the subject — his 
assertion of an Absolute Being who does not 
enter into process — is worth noting as the 
outcome of the prolonged criticisms and modi- 
fications to which he subjected his earlier sys- 
tem. 

The second point in this new version of his 
theory which demands a passing word (also 
in connection with Hegel) is the transforma- 
tion of the Absolute Ego into the notion of 
"absolute knowledge" or "universal thought" 
as self-supporting, depending upon God, it is 
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true, for its object, but requiring no subject or 
bearer, itself giving rise to individual subjects 
by a process of self-concentration. The final 
disappearance of the empty Ego is hardly a 
cause for wonder or regret ; but, in spite of 
Fichte's imperious tone, and his warning that 
we are merely setting the seal to our own philo- 
sophic incompetency, we must summon up all 
our hardihood and openly confess that to speak 
of thought as self-existent, without any con- 
scious being whose the thought is, conveys no 
meaning to our minds. Thought exists only 
as the thought of a thinker ; it must be centred 
somewhere. To thought /fr^e we can attribute 
neither existence nor causal activity ; and this 
being so, it can have no place in metaphysics 
as a theory of Being. 

This is a point which will receive abundant 
exemplification in the system of Hegel, which 
we now pass to consider. 
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It is worth noting that in dealing with the material 
or given element in knowledge (cf. p. 51, supra), 
Fichte is more conscientiously thoroughgoing than 
Green. In fact, though the Neo-Kantians dismiss 
Kant's explanation of sensation as un philosophical 
and irrelevant, they seldom volunteer an explanation 
of their own ; and it is evident that, to Green at 
least, the facts of sense — the sense - qualities of 
things — constitute a serious embarrassment. He 
constantly assumes a stream of sensations as the 
material upon which the pause-giving and rationally 
constitutive activity of thought is exercised. These 
fleeting sensations form, as it were, the straw out 
of which his bricks are made, and it is difficult 
to see how he could commence operations without 
them. It is the equivocation between feehng and 
felt thing (between mere sensation and sensation 
transformed by the presence of the permanent Ego 
and qualified by manifold rational relations) that 
furnishes him with his recurring criticism upon 
Empirical thinkers. The whole aim of idealism, 
he says, "is to articulate coherently the conviction 
of there being a world of abiding realities other 
than, and determining the endless flow of, our 
feelings " {' Prolegomena,' 39). But though Green 
is successful in showing that the thinkers he criti-. 
cises have imported into sensation or feeling much 
more than they are willing to acknowledge, his 
very mode of stating the question seems to involve 
the existence of mere feeling in some fashion as 
that which thought transforms into a system of 
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stable facts. He sees this himself, and endeavours 
('Prolegomena,' 46 tf/'je^'.) to treat it as an illusion 
necessarily incident to our point of view. "There 
is a point at which the individual's retrospective 
analysis of the knowledge which he finds himself 
to possess necessarily stops. Antecedently to any 
of the formative intellectual processes which he 
can trace, it would seem that something must have 
been given for those processes to begin upon. 
This something is taken to be feeling pure and 
simple. When all accretions of form due to the 
intellectual establishment of relations have been 
stripped off, there seem to remain the mere sen- 
sations, without which the intellectual activity 
would have had nothing to deal with or operate 
upon. These then must be in an absolute sense 
the matter — the matter excluding all form — of 
experience." The statement is warrantable, if at 
all, he says, " only as a statement in regard to 
the mental history of the individual," and of course 
it is easy to show that sensation, as a ttpwrq 5Xi) of 
this sort, is something of which no assertions can 
be made, inasmuch as it lies outside "the cosmos 
of possible experience." " Mere sensation is in 
truth a phrase that represents no reality. , . . 
Thought is the necessary condition of the existence 
of sensible facts, and mere sensation, in the sense 
supposed, is not a possible constituent of the realm 
of facts " (pp. 48, 49). But this appears, after 
all, rather to overstate the case ; for " this does 
not mean," Green goes on to say, "that no being 
can feel which does not also think. We are not 
called upon here to inquire whether there are 
really animals which feel but have not the capacity 
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of thinking. All that the present argument would 
lead us to maintain would be that, so far as they feel 
without thinking, their feelings are not facts for 
them, — for their consciousness. Their feelings are 
facts;, but they are facts only so far as determined 
by relations, which exist only for a thinking con- 
sciousness and otherwise could not exist And in 
like manner, that large pari of our own sensitive life 
whicfi goes on without being affected by conceptions, 
is a series of facts with the determination of which, 
indeed, thought, as ours or in us, has nothing to do, 
but which not the less depends for its existence 
as a series of facts on the action of the same sub- 
ject which, in another mode of its action, enables 
us to know them." " Just so far as we feel with- 
out thinking, no world of phenomena exists for us. 
The suspension of thought in us means also the 
suspension of fact or reality for us. We do not 
cease to be facts, but facts cease to exist for our 
consciousness." The feelings exist as facts, it 
is implied, for the universal consciousness — "the 
consciousness which constitutes reality and makes 
the world one." But, according to Green's own 
showing, the real world present to such a conscious- 
ness would consist of the objective conditions of 
the successive feelings ; it would be the totality of 
the conditions of sensation minus, the sensative 
experience itself. But surely in the case of feeling 
it is the latter — the existence of the feeling for the 
feeling consciousness — which is the real fact to be 
explained. Without absolutely denying this aspect 
of feeling, Green's explanation seems arbitrarily 
to rule such experience out of the category of 
reality or fact, and to identify feeling with its 
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physiological conditions in a way which dangerously 
resembles the cruder dicta of Materialism. In his 
posthumous ' Lectures on Logic ' he deals with the 
same question, and suggests that " the notion that 
an event in the way of sensation is something over 
and above its conditions," may be "a mistake of 
ours arising from the fact that we feel before we 
know what the reality of the feeling is " (Works, li. 
rgo). " For the only sort of consciousness for which 
there is reality," he says roundly, "the conceived 
conditions are the reality" {191)- "For a subject 
perfecdy intelligent, reality would be the fact that a 
sensation shall occur or has occurred just as much as 
that it is now occurring, because such a subject 
would not be a subject of the sensation " (i8g). To 
this I can only reply, that such a statement seems to 
me to wipe out the whole subjective experience of 
sensitive creatures, and to substitute for this moving 
world of actual events in time a static or timeless 
knowledge-picture of the conditions of such events or 
happenings. 

This is borne out by what he says elsewhere of 
this hypothetical case of a subject perfectly intelli- 
gent but not itself the subject of sensation, " Ad- 
mitting an eternally thinking subject as the correlatum 
of nature," Green asks in another place, "what is 
nature for such a subject ? " (Works, ij, 74). " Nature 
is really," he answers, "or for the eternal thinking 
subject, for God, what it is for our reason." But 
"when we come to say what it is for our reason, we 
cannot get beyond the mere formal conditions of 
there being a nature at alL" " For reason, nature is 
a system of becoming which rests on unchangeable 
conditions." In other words, we get the general 
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conception of orderly change — the schematised 
categories of substance and cause — and no account 
whatever is given of the content or "matter" of 
nature. And even so much, it afterwards appears, 
is possible only for a sensitive consciousness, for 
such a scheme involves the experience of existence 
in time. "Sensibility," Green says, "is the con- 
dition of existence in time, of there being events 
related to each other as past, present, and future ; " 
and he therefore postulates "an eternal sensibility" 
as "the eternal condition of time" {Works, ii. 79, 
80). This illustrates at least the impossibility of 
getting to work without feeling, but the interpretation 
to be put upon it in conformity with Green's general 
line of statement is hard to fix. And when he else- 
where traces the whole diflSculty to "a process of 
abstraction," and assures us that " feeling and thought 
are inseparable and mutually dependent, in the 
consciousness for which the world of experience 
exists," that " each in 'its full reality includes the 
other" ('Prolegomena to Ethics,' 51), one cannot 
help feeling that this is heroically to cut the knot 
instead of untying it. It is a seductive but unsatis- 
factory method of surmounting actual difficulties to 
refer us for their solution to a possible divine ex- 
perience which we cannot even conceive. As Hume 
said, our line is too short to fathom such immense 
abysses. Green's imbroglio in regard to sensation 
and time is, at all events, significant as an index of 
the difficulties which attend the post-Kantian idealism 
in its attempt to account on its own principles for 
Kant's "natura materialrter spectata." 
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LECTURE III. 

THE RELATION OF HEGEL'S LOGIC TO 
EXPERIENCE. 

As we should expect, the form of Hegel's 
system was conditioned by the form which 
philosophy had taken in the theories of his 
immediate predecessors. Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel stand upon the common basis of the 
Idealism which they developed out of the Kan- 
tian system. But Schelling, as we have seen, 
in developing Fichte's earlier views, had drifted 
into a position hardly distinguishable from 
Spinozism. A philosophy whose Absolute is 
described as "total indifference" or "pure 
identity in which nothing is distinguishable," 
has its face turned the wrong way. Schelling, 
like Spinoza, cannot avoid speaking as if the 
developed system of differences which consti- 
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tutes the intelligible world were unreal in com- 
parison with this pure identity, and existed 
only in the " imagination " of the individual. 
It is against this submei^ence of difference, 
and consequent extinction of the life of the 
universe, that some of Hegel's sharpest sayings 
are directed in the famous Preface to the ' Phse- 
nomenology of Spirit' According to the mot 
already quoted, such an Absolute is no better 
than the night in which all cows are black. 
The "truth," or ultimate reality, of the universe 
cannot be a pure, " original," or " immediate " 
identity ; it must be an identity that mediates 
or restores itself — in other words, an identity 
I which is realised through difference. The type 
I of such an identity is found in the self-conscious 
life, and "everything in philosophy depends on 
the insight that the Absolute is to be appre- 
hended not as Substance . but as Subject." 
So Hegel sums up his contention, making a 
return, as it were,, to Fichte's position to re- 
emphasise the central principal of Idealism, 
which Schelling had been in danger of for- 
getting. 

But the principle reappears in a form con- 
siderably changed. This is largely traceable 
to the strong hold which the notion of devel- 
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opment had on Hegel. In the same Preface, 
Hegel blames Fichte for taking the Subject 
as a motionless ready-made form into which, 
as it were, we stuff all the facts of the universe, 
and imagine that everything is then comfort- 
ably explained. It is true that Fichte de- 
scribed the Ego as not so much a fact but ■ 
an act — a continual energising or self-reaUsa- 
tion, and might, therefore, have readily adopted 
Hegel's account of the Subject as essentially 
the process of its own becoming {Sickselbst- 
■werden) ; but he did not connect the process 
with the facts of nature and history. It re- 
mained, for the most part, an abstract construc- 
tion in vacuo, as Tve saw in examining the 
account of the .(4 Kj/fji': Hegel refuses to take 
Self-consciousness, Subject, or Spirit, either as 
a ready-made fact or as an abstract construc- 
tion, and insists on connecting it with the pro- — 
cess of cosmic development, which is thus 
viewed as the process of the development or 
"becoming" of Spirit. Only then, he says, 
is Spirit the True, the Whole, or the Absolute. 
And if our demonstration is to be complete, 
we must be able to draw all the facts of nature 
and history within this process, and exhibit 
them as stages or elements in the self-devel- 
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opment of Spirit. If we separate the Absolute 
from this process our idea becomes a mere 
abstraction ; the Absolute, according to his ex- 
pression, is essentially result, or rather it is 
"the result together with its becoming." It is 
only putting the position slightly otherwise 
to say that this process of evolution, as crowned 
and consummated in Spirit, is itself the ultim- 
ately real. The beginning is the same as the 
end, for both are united in the notion of End, 
Purpose, or Final Cause {Zweck'). In a de- 
velopment so conceived the End is in the be- 
ginning, or the real beginning is the End ; the 
first stage is implicitly the last 

By this conception of development, Hegel 
not only transforms the abstract Ego of Fichte, 
but also makes a distinct advance upon Schel- 
ling, though Schelling uses the idea of develop- 
ment freely enough. This advance has often 
been compared to that made by Aristotle upon 
Plato. The dominating conception of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy is the notion of End or 
Final Cause ; and Aristotle's advance upon 
Plato lay chiefly in the clearness with which 
he grasped the truth that the ultimate meta- 
physical explanation of existence must be sought 
not so much in a prius out of which things 
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emerge as in the goal towards which they move. 
Not that the notion of End does not appear 
in Plato ; it may be traced very plainly in the 
account of the Idea of the Good, and in the 
quest of Perfect Beauty as set forth in the 
'Symposium.' But it is a frequent character- 
istic of Plato's thought to look back to the 
_ beginning rather than forward to the End, and 
to lose itself, accordingly, in cosmological con- 
structions. And in this Schelling resembled or 
followed Plato, forgetting that, as soon as the 
beginning is separated from the End, it becomes 
something perfectly formless and indefinable — a 
source or womb to which things are referred, 
but which contributes nothing to their explan- 
ation. It cannot be doubted that Hegel owes 
to his profound study of Aristotle much of the 
advantage which he has over his predecessors 
— his firmer grasp of reality and the less arbi- 
trary character of his constructions. And in 
particular, so far as he consistently maintains 
the Aristotelian doctrine of the evep^eia as phil- 
osophically prior to the Svpa/ii^ or potentiality 
out of which it appears to be evolved — the 
doctrine of the reXos or End as the explanatory 
cause of the whole development — so far it may 
be cordially allowed that Hegel represents what 
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is profoundest and best in modern philosophy. 
This thought was, I believe, the inspiration 
and motive - power of his philosophy. It is 
more doubtful whether the system which he 
elaborated is ultimately consistent with it. 

Hegel's relation to Kant is even more im- [y- 
portant for the proper understanding of the 
specific features of his system than those rela- 
tions to Fichte and Schelling which have just 
been adverted to. Fichte's system has its centre 
in Ethics, Schelling's in the Philosophy of Na- 
ture ; Logic is the centre of the Hegelian system. 
In this peculiarity we may trace the more im- 
mediate influence of Kant and of the Transcen- 
dental Logic which formed the core of Kant's 
first great 'Critique' Hegel's Logic is neither [ 
more nor less than an expansion, a completion 
and rectification of Kant's table of the categories. 
In other words, it is a systematic grammar of , 
thought — an analysis of the nature of our gen- 
eral conceptions and of their relations to one 
another. The special result of the analysis is, 
indeed, just to make explicit' the mutual rela- 
tions of these conceptions, and to assign, there- 
fore, to each its proper sphere of explanation, 
its proper place and function in the organism 
of knowledge. The points of view from which 
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Kant and Hegel respectively undertake the 
analysis of our general notions are different. 
Hegel often blames his predecessor for under- 
taking his criticism of knowledge solely with 
reference to the question whether the concep- 
tions examined are subjective or objective, a 
priori or aposteriori, in their origin. He main- iX 
tains (rightly, as it appears to me) that in trying 
to determine such a question we are essaying 
an impossible task. Thought cannot ultimately 
criticise its own validity. To do so would re- 
quire a second species of thought to sit in 
judgment upon our first or actual thought, 
and a third thought to test the validity of 
the verdict thus obtained, and so on ad infini- 
tum — a species of never-ending appeal as weari- 
some as fruitless. The trustworthiness or ob- 
jective validity of our thought is, and must be, 
an assumption. Such an assumption may, if ■/ 
it is desired, be styled the trust or faith of reason 
in itself; such faith, at all events, is the only 
reasonable attitude, and from the nature of the 
case no arguments can be advanced in support 
of a distrust which is tantamount to absolute 
scepticism. Hegel justly, therefore, sets aside 
the subjective prejudice which infects Kant's 
investigation, and insists upon the necessity or 
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a perfectly disinterested investigation of our 
conceptions. His Logic is to be an analysis 
of the nature of thought undertaken without 
any preconceptions — an examination of our 
conceptions or categories on their own account, 
with a view to define them precisely and fix 
their mutual relations. 

The result is, as I have tried to show on 
another occasion,^ that instead of an impossible 
criticism ab extra of thought as such, we get 
an immanent criticism of one conception by 
another. The whole theory of knowledge re-^ 
solves itself, indeed, into this immanent criti-J- 
cism of categories. That is to say, a systematic 
survey of our conceptions enables us to estimate 
the significance of each single conception aright, 
and prevents us from putting it to work for 
which it is inadequate or unfit It enables us 
to see which are the poorer, less determinate, 
or more abstract conceptions, and which are, 
in comparison, richer, more determinate, more 
concrete. With this insight, we perceive that 
the latter are, in Hegel's phrase, the "truer" 
categories — that is to say, they give a more 
adequate account of the ultimate reality of 

' Essays in Philosophical Criticism, Essay I. PUlosophy as 
Ciiticiam of Cat^wriw. 
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things. We cease, therefore, to put forward 
the more elementary determinations of thought, 
as if they were pre-eminently adapted to 
express the nature of that reality. We do 
not define God as Being, with the Eleatics, 
nor, with Spinoza, as Infinite Substance, nor 
even as the Great First Cause, Such deter- 
minations, though in a sense true so far as 
they go, are recognised by a systematic criticism 
of thought to be wholly inadequate as expres- 
sions of the divine nature. They are inade- 
quate, not merely as all human conceptions 
must be inadequate to such an object, by 
reason of our ignorance ; they are inadequate 
even with reference to what we know. We 
know them to be inadequate by reference to 
other conceptions which we possess — by refer- 
ence, in brief, to a conception like self-con- 
sciousness, which we may draw from our own 
experience. In general, such a review enables 
us to do justice to our conceptions all round-: — 
to allow to each its relative justification, and, 
on the other hand, to repel the extravagant 
claims put forward on behalf of some to 
embody the only objective or scientifically 
accurate account of the universe. Some men 
of science are fond of advancing this claim on 
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behalf of the categories of mechanism. The 
ideas of matter and motion are so clear and 
simple, that it. seems as if all explanation must 
consist in reducing phenomena to terms of 
matter in motion ; so at least it is often con- 
tended from the scientific side. But such 
explanation is often a practical suppressio veri ; 
it is a suppression of part of the fact to be 
explained. Nothingis more essential than to 
be on our^uard against the seductive sJmpli- 

I lication of facts which consists in their reduc- 
tion to simpler categories. It is, of course, 

^ possible to treat any fact more or less abstractly 
— that is, to take account only of certain of 
its aspects, not of the full concrete fact. The 
explanation by reduction to simpler categories 
is such an abstract account — an account true] 
so far as it goes, but not the whole truth, and I' 
consequently false if put forward as such. / 

Hegel's analysis and systematisation of the 
categories is therefore of the highest importance 
both for science and for a sound philosophy. 
By its means, according to his own expression, 
we become master of our conceptions instead 
of being mastered by them. And by bringing 
to light the different threads of meaning which 
sometimes mingle in a single term, he has 
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frequently laid bare the motives of many an 
old dispute, and settled it thereby in the only 
way in which settlement was possible. More- 
over, coming to the work, as we have seen, 
without any of Kant's preconceptions, Hegel 
was in a position not only immensely to amplify 
and improve the Kantian scheme, but also to 
avoid the arbitrary distinction which Kant had 
drawn between certain categories as objectively 
vaUd and others as merely regulative ideas. 
"" Hegel passes from Mechanism to Chemism, 
\ and from Chemism to Teleojogy, and the 
notion of the organism, recognising in all alike 
^ an objective validity. So far from being a 
mere subjective gloss upon the tower, the 
higher categories are a more accurate and 
adequate rendering of the nature of things. 
Pre-eminently is this the case with the category^ 
or notion to which all the rest lead up, the 
notion of self- consciousness, or, as Hegel calls 
it when it attains the form of speculative 
insight, the Absolute Idea. Instead of being 
dealt with as an unexplained excrescence upon 
the universe, the self-conscious knower is 
treated by Hegel as the ultimate fact, to 
which all other facts — if we may even speak 
of them provisionally as independent facts — 
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are relative, and in which they find their ex- 
planation. Instead of shrinking from what 
. Is called Anthropomorphism, he accepts this 
ultimate category of thought as the only one 
we can use in seeking to give an adequate 
account of the great Fact of existence. And 
here it seems to me that Hegel is unques- 
tionably correct. Nothing can be more certain 
than that all philosophical explanation must 
be explanation of the lower by the higher, and 
not vice versd ; and if self-consciousness is the 
highest fact we know, then we are justified in 
using the conception of self-consciousness as 
our best key to the ultimate nature of existence 
as a whole. 

Hegel, however, has the air of saying a good 
deal more than this, and hence it becomes 
necessary to consider somewhat carefully the 
relation of Hegel's Logic to experience, and the 
nature of the proof which he professes to give 
of the " development" of conceptions there ex- 
pounded, and of the supreme conception in 
which, as he would say, the whole development 
returns to itself Hegel apparently wishes us" 
to believe that his procedure is entirely pre- 
suppositionless, and that it is guided by an 
unerring dialectic wholly free from subjective 
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admixture, and representing, as he says, the 
march of the object itseif {der Gang der Sacke 
selbsf). And as the Logic advances from its 
beginning in the most abstract datum of thought 
to its consummation in the notion of self-con- 
sciousness or speculative knowledge, this latter 
notion is represented as proved by the same 
passionless and unerring dialectic to be the 
ultimately True. But if we aim at soberness, 
we may correct a number of seemingly extrava- 
gant statements by other utterances of Kegels 
himself. Here as elsewhere, in the exposition of 
his system, Hegel has suppressed the reference 
to experience. He presents everything syn4 
thetically, though it must first have been gotj . 
analytically by an ordinary process of reflection ., 
upon the facts which are the common property'A 
of every thinker. Thus the notions with which 
the Logic deals admittedly form part and par- 
cel of the apparatus of everyday thought, and 
the development which Hegel gives of them 
is simply their systematic placing. The very~\ 
■ abstraction of "Being," with which the Method 1 
starts, is the starting-point merely because it is | 
the baldest abstraction that we can make from 
the complex fulness of actuality ; it is the 
barest statement that can be made about the 
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actuaL And once got by this process of ab- 
straction, it is not to be supposed that Being 
gives birth, as it were, out of itself to the more 
concrete conceptions which follow. It may be 
fairly granted, I think, to critics of the Method 
like Trendelenb urg and Von Hartmann, that 
every step of the advance is empirically con-| 
ditioned. The celebrated dialectical opposition 
which is the nerve of the process is not the con- 
tradictory opposition of the logician. Mere 
contradiction yields nothing new, — nothing,| 
therefore, which, by synthesis or fusion with the 
original datum, could yield a third product 
diiferent from either. The opposition which 
Hegel makes his fulcrum is contraiy or real 
opposition ; the second is not simply the nega- 
tive of the first, but both are real determinations 
of things. But if this is so, then the first does 
not of itself strike round into its opposite. The 
opposite arises only for a subjective reflection 
which has had the advantage of acquaintance 
with the real world. Such a reflection, playing 
upon the empty abstraction, perceives its need 
of supplement by reference to the fuller reality 
from which it is an abstraction. Only in this I 
way is the path to be traversed determined. I 
The forward movement is in reality a progress 
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J)ackwards : it is a retracing of our steps to the 
world as we know it in the fulness of its real 
determinations. 

This view of the Method is well expressed by 
> Trendelenburg, perhaps the acutest of Hegel's 
logical critics, in a passage which I cannot do 
better than quote. " The dialectic," says Tren- 
delenburg, " begins according to its own de- 
claration with abstraction; for if 'pure being' 
is represented as equivalent to 'nothing,' 
thought has reduced the fulness of the world 
to the merest emptiness. But it is the essence! 
of abstraction that the elements of thought^ 
which in their original form are intimately ; 
united are violently held apart. What is thus 
isolated by abstraction, however, cannot but 
strive to escape from this forced position. In- 
asmuch as it is a part torn from a whole, it can- 
not but bear upon it the traces that it is only a 
part ; it must crave to be completed. When 
this completion takes place, there will arise a 
conception which contains the former in itself. 
But inasmuch as only one step of the original 
abstraction has been retraced, the new concep- 
tion will repeat the process ; and this will go 
on until the full reality of perception has been 
restored. . . . Plainly a whole world may de- 
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velop itself in this fashion, and, if we look more 
narrowly, we have discovered here the secret of 
the dialectic method. That method is simply 
the act by which we undo or retrace our original 
abstraction,. The first ideas, because they are 
the products of abstraction, are recognised on 
their first appearance as mere parts or elements 
of a higher conception, and the merit of the \ 
dialectic really lies in the comprehensive survey \ 
of these parts from every side, and the thereby I 
increased certainty we gain of their necessary \ 
connection with one another." ^ 

Totally damaging as this may appear, at first 

' Lc^iscbe Untersuchungen, i. 94, 95. As an example of 
the geneml criticisms made in the text, it is sufficient Co lake 
the TBiy first triplet, ' Being, Non-bemg or Nothing, and Be- 
coming, 'and here we may again conveniently follow Trendelen- 
burg. " If Becoming is clear to us through perception, there 
may easily be distinguished in it the moments of Being and 
Non-being. Thus, while day is dawning, we may say 'it is 
already day,' and also ' it is not yet day.' We separate or dis- 
tinguish these moments in Becoming as actually observed, but 
viithgttt in Ike liasi tinderstanding logically the characleiistic 
of real existence in virtue of ■which they are present together. 
. . . Pure Being, identical with self, is rest ; Nothing, like- 
wise identical with itself, is also rest. How does the movement 
of Becoming arise out of the union of these two motionless 
ideas I ... It could not do so unless the idea of Becoming 
wfre presupposed. From pure Being, an admitted abstraction, 
and Nothing, again an admitted abstraction, it is impossible 
that there should suddenly arise Becoming, this concrete per- 
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sight, to the claims of the Method, it is not diffi- 
cult to see that it is a perfectly true account of 
Hegel's method of going to work. What is 
more, Hegel himself, though he might " hold 
it not honesty to have it thus set down," will 
be found fully admitting that the dialectical 

ception which presides over life and dealh." — (Logiscbe Untet- 
suchungen, i. jS.) 

The constant presence of such concrete phantasmata — in other 
words, the essential dependence of the Logic on temporal and 
spatial metaphors — is evidently fatal, it may be added, to its" 
claim to be, in any special sense, fmrt thought. Trendelenbuj^ 
proves conclusively how the images of physical motion and 
physical processes cling to, and really dominate, the accoupt of 
transitions which are supposed to take place in the ether of 
pure thought. Trendelenburg is follovjed here by Ilaym (H^el 
und seine Zeit, p. 318). As the Method will not enga^ our 
attention further, this may be the most convenient place for 
remarking that a detailed criticism of the Logic would only 
reveal how great is the part played by subjective reflection in 
its construction ; almost at any point Megel might liave en- 
gineered his path otherwise than he did. Nor are examples 
wauling of purely arbitrary and illusory transitions, as, for 
example, that in the Psycholi^y signalised by Trendelenburg, 
where we are supposed to pass by the necessity of the notion 
from the ages of man to the difference of the sexes, and thence 
to sleeping and waking ! In general, it may be said that the 
Method is more or less of an artiUce to introduce system ; and 
when reduced to a mechanism, it leads to forced constructions. 
What is valuable in the Logic is its matter, not its form ; and 
(he profound philosophical criticisms embedded in it would 
retain their value in any setting. Cf. Dr Stirling's remarks in 
the last note to Schwegler (p. 475), where he seems to approxi- 
mate to this view. 
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advance really depends upon the fuller know- 
ledge which the subject brings with him from 
his experience. " As a matter of fact," he says, 
" we bring the Notion and the whole nature of 
thought with us ; and so we may very well say 
that every beginning must be made with the 
Absolute, and that all advance is only its ex -7 
position." ^ And again, " It must be allowed 
that there is an important truth in the rep- 
resentation that the movement forwards is a 
. movement backwards to the ground of the 
whole, to the original and the true, on which 
that with which we made a beginning de- 
pends." * In fact, we come here upon a stand- 
ing characteristic of Hegel's thought, namely, 
that the order of exposition always reverses the 
real order of thought by which the results were 
arrived at. Consequently, we have to look for 
the real fact from which he started, the real 
explanation of the whole process, in the result 
which he apparently reaches by means of it. 
He really lets down the ladder only in order to 
mount again by it to his original starting-point. 
The result is, therefore, not proved, in the or- 
dinary sense, by the dialectical evolution which 
we go through to reach it ; it was the under- 
' Werke, v. 334. ' Ibid., iii. 64. 
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lying assumption of the whole. Thus (to take 
an example) it is, in a manner, true to point 
out that the different conceptions, as they pass 
in review, are so many imperfect modes of ex- 
pressing the Idea, which impel us onwards, 
therefore, to the perfect form. Hegel habit- 
ually speaks in this way. " Being," he tells 
us, " is the first definition of the Absolute, but 
it is also the most abstract and sterile." " Be- 
ing-for-self," or the One, the last stage of Quality 
in the Logic, also " finds its readiest instance 
in the Ego." Similarly with Essence, the Thing 
and its properties, Substance and its accidents. 
" Though an essential stage in the evolution of 
the Idea, Substance is not the same with the 
Absolute Idea. It is the Idea under the still 
limited form of necessity ; it is not the final 
Idea." Hence, on reaching the end, he is able 
to say, " Each of the stages hitherto reviewed 
is an image or adumbration of the Absolute, 
but at first in a limited mode ; and thus it is 
forced onwards to the Whole, the evolution of 
which we have termed Method."^ But the true) 
explanation of this onward impulse in the lower ' 
conceptions lies, as has been said, in their ap- 
parent goal. They are all anticipations of that 
* Wallace's Logic of Hegel, 325 (Werke, vi, 410). 
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goal, because we are anthropomorphic, and 
necessarily so, to the inmost fibre of our think- 
ing. Every category, that is, every description 
of existence or relation, is necessarily a tran- 
script from our own nature and our own ex- 
perience. Into some of our conceptions we put 
more, into others less, of ourselves ; but all 
modes of existence and forms of action are 
necessarily construed by us in terms of our 
own life. Everything, down to the atom, is 
constructed upon the scheme of the consciou^ 
self, with its multiplicity of states and its cenJ 
tral interpenetrating unity. We cannot rid our 
thought of its inevitable presupposition. Nor, 
it may be remarked, is there any reason why 
we should look upon this necessity as an irk- 
some bondage and a source of illusion. This 
is what we usually associate with the term 
anthropomorphism ; and undoubtedly there is 
a rude and uncritical anthropomorphism, ap- 
plied both to nature and God, which amply 
deserves all the reprobation it has received. 
We must not, like the savage, transfer the ful- 
ness of our personal life to the forces of nature, 
nor, as we are too apt to do, must we make 
God altogether in our own image. Our anthropo- 
morphism must be critical But to seek to escape 
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from it altogether is as futile and, it maybe added, 
as gratuitous as the attempt already mentioned 
to criticise the validity of thought as such. 

It must not be supposed, therefore, that I 
'am finding fault with Hegel's acceptance of 
self- consciousness as the ultimate category of 
thought — that through which we think every- 
thing else, and through which alone the universe 
\ is intelligible to us. On this point I am quite 
at one with him. I merely wish to make it 
plain that this notion is riot really reached by 
any " high priori road," but is simply derived 
I by Hegel from the fact of his own self-conscious 
> experience. We need not be misled in this 
respect by the grandiose title of the Absolute 
Idea. The_Absolute Idea, speculative know- 
ledge, pure knowledge, the pure Ego, as it is 
variously termed, is simply the notion of know- 
ledge as such, the relation described by Aris- 
totle, when he said that in a sense the thinker 
and his thoughts are one. In its essence, the 
relation of knower and known is, as it were, a 
transparent relation, in which the difference of 
subject and object may be said to be over- 
icome. Of the human consciousness this can- 
not, in strictness, be asserted, seeing that both 
in knowledge and practice we seem to be de- 
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pendent upon what is not ourselves. If, how- 
ever, we suppose cognition and volition, as finite 
activities, to have done their work, then the 
matter, which at first has the appearance of 
being extraneously received, will have been 
thoroughly intelligised and reduced to law; 
while, on the other hand, through volition, it 
will ■ have become, in all its parts, the vehicle 
or expression of rational ends. In that case, ^ 
it may be ai^ued, the self-conscious knower 
would recognise in the object nothing foreign, 
but only, as it were, the realisation of his own 
personality. This is Hegel's idea of perfected 
knowledge, or rather of an eternally complete 
self-consciousness, as reached at the end of the 
Logic. There is a passage in which Fichte 
describes what he calls "the Idea of the Ego" 
in almost identical terms. But Fichte, as we 
saw, treated this Idea as an ideal incapable of 
realisation, and Hegel is constantly taunting. 
the Fichtian Idealism with its mere Ought-to- 
be. In one sense Hegel is plainly right, for it 
is an impossible speculative position to found 
upon an ideal which is nowhere real. But if 
Fichte merely meant to say that this specula- 
tive ideal is not, and never will be, realised in 
the progress of human experience, then Hegel 
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is as plainly in the wrong if he intended to call 
this position in question. It may be granted 
to Hegel, as against Fichte, that the idea must 
be realised in the divine self- consciousness — 
that, so far, it is not a mere Ought-to-be. But ■^ 
to us such realisation remains a belief or faith, 
not something which is attained in actual know- 
ledge, even in the reflective knowledge of the 
absolute philosopher. It is one thing to assert c- 
the metaphysical necessity of an Absolute Self- 
consciousness, another to assert the present 
realisation of absolute knowledge in a philo- 
sophical system. But it will be seen in the 
sequel that it is a characteristic of the Hegelian 
system to bind up these two essentially different 
positions in such a way that it becomes impos- 
sible to say which is intended. At this stage 
it is enough to repeat that, however the Logic 
may seem in its conclusion to overleap the 
human consciousness altogether and transport 
us directly to the specular outlook of Deity, 
it comes no nearer converting faith into sight 
than any other system has done. The Absolute 
Idea is no more than an ideal drawn by Hegel^ 
from his sole datum, the human self-conscious- 1 
ness, and does not of itself lift us beyond our | 
starting-point. 
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LECTURE IV. 

LOGIC AS METAPHVSIC : THOUGHT 
AND REALITY. 

Having thus indicated the relation in which 
the Hegelian Logic stands to experience, we 
must next consider the place it holds in the 
system. Although, as I have said, the centre 
of Hegel's philosophising, it forms only the 
first part of the fully articulated theory. What, 
then, is its relation to the Philosophy of Nature 
and the Philosophy of Spirit which follow it? 

This is a point of no little importance to realise 
clearly, first in understanding, and secondly in 
passing judgment upon the Hegelian system. 
For, at first sight, it is difficult to see any 
difference between the Absolute Idea in which 
the ' Logic ' culminates and the Absolute Spirit 
with which H^el closes the record of Phil- 
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osophy in general. The Absolute Idea is 
defined as "the unity of the Notion and its ' 
reality," "the unity of the subjective and the 
objective Idea," "the Idea which thinks itself," 
"the Idea which is object to itself," "the 
eternal perception of itself in the other, the 
Notion which has achieved itself in its objec- 
tivity." It is "both in itself and for itself; it 
is the vofirrit vo^ffecai which Aristotle long ago 
termed the supreme form of the Idea." These 
designations — all in Hegel's own words — seem 
essentially identical with what is afterwards 
said of Mind, Self-consciousness, or Absolute 
Spirit, on its return out of Nature, when it 
gains "clear prospect o'er its being's whole." 
And the relation between the two is not made 
quite plain by Hegel's manner of treatment, 
A key will be found, however, if we remember 
that throughout the Logic (in spite of the 
experiential basis which we have claimed for 
it) Hegel has been nowhere in direct contact 
with facts or factual existences. The Logic 
moves, as he tells us himself, in a realm of 
shades — that is, in less metaphorical language, 
it deals from beginning to end with abstrac- 
tions, with general notions, or, to use a technical 
term, with abstract universals. In place of 
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Kant's summary table, it professes to be an 
exhaustive system, of the categories. But 
this is literally all. In following the adyance 
of thought it deals with the notion or concep- 
tion of Being and the notion or conception 
of Becoming, but with no actual beings or 
processes. It considers the categories of sub- 
stance and cause, but apart from any actual 
instance of substantial existence or causal 
agency. And finally, to come to the decisive 
point, it considers the notion of knowledge and 
the relative opposition of subject and object 
which it involves ; but as j^et there is, and 
can be, no question of any real knower who 
might serve as a concrete example of the 
jiotion or type. Here, then, we touch the 
difference between the Absolute Idea and the 
Absolute Spirit. Asthe 'Xxjgic' deals only; 
with categories or logical abstractions, the.' 
Absolute Idea is merely .-the scheme or fofm) 
of self-consciousness.^ In the other case — in 
the Philosophy of Spirit — we are dealing, or 
are supposed to be dealing, with realities, facts 
of existence. Hence the Absolute Spirit is, ; 
in the Hegelian system, the one ultimately 
real existence of which the supreme category 
of the Logic was a description or definition. 
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The Logic, in short, is ostensibly a logic and 
nothing more ; but in the Philosophy of Nature 
and the Philosophy of Spirit we are offered 
a metaphysic or ontology — a theory of the 
ultimate nature of existence. It must, one 
would think, be of fundamental importance to 
clear thinking to keep these two inquiries dis- 
I tinct, and that no matter how intimate their 
mutual relations may be. But so far is Hegel 
from doing this that, as I propose to show, 
he systematically and in the most subtle 
fashion confounds these two points of view, ^ 
and ends by offering us a logic as a metaphysic. 
Nor is this merely an implication of his views ; I 
for the identification of Logic with Metaphysics 1 
is often presented by Hegelians as the gist 
and outcome of the system. The Hegelian\ 
logic, it is said, is not a logic of subjectivej' 
thought ; it is an absolute logic, and constitutes.S 
therefore, at the same time the only possible! 
metaphysic. We have first, then, to consider 
the path by which Hegel would lead us to 
a position, on the surface at all events, so 
extraordinary. After making the nature of 
the position clear to ourselves in this way, we 
shall have the materials for forming a judgment 
as to its philosophical tenability. 
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With this view, let us turn back to the end 

of the ' Logic ' and examine the step which 

follows. The transition from Logic to Nature 
has long been celebrated as the mauvais pas 
of the Hegelian system. It is, indeed, so 
remarkable, and so essentially incomprehen- 
sible to our. habits of thought, that it will be 
best to keep close to Hegel's own language 
in formulating it. The Absolute Idea, he 
says in the larger ' Logic,' is " still logical, still 
confined to the element of pure thoughts. . . . 
But inasmuch as the pure idea of knowledge 
is thus, so far, shut up in a species of subjec- 
tivity, it is impelled to remove this limitation ; 
and thus the pure truth, the last result of the 
Logic, becomes also the beginning of another ' 
sphere and science." The Idea, he recalls to \ 
us, has been defined as " the absolute unity of ' 
the pure notion and its reality" — "the pure 
notion which is related only to itself;" but if * 
this is so, the two sides of this relation are one, 
and they collapse, as it were, " into the imme- 
diacy of Being." "The Idea as the totality 
in this form is Nature. This determining of 
itself, however, is not a process of becoming ^ 
or a transition" su(3i as we have from stage 
to stage in the L(^ic, "The passing over is 
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rather to be understood thus — that the Idea 
freely lets itself go, being absolutely sure of 
itself and at rest in itself. On account of this 
freedom, the form of its determination is like- 
wise absolutely free — namely, the externality 
of space and time existing absolutely for itself 
without subjectivity," A few lines lower he 
speaks of the " resolve {Entsckluss) of the pure 
Idea to determine itself as external Idea."^ 
Turning to the ' Encyclopsedia ' we find, at 
the end of the smaller Logic, a more concise 
but substantially similar statement. "The 
Idea which exists for itself, looked at from 
the point of view of this unity with itself, is 
Perception ; and the Idea as it exists for per- 
ception is nature. . . . The absolute freedom — 
of the Idea consists in this, that in the absolute 
truth of itself \t.e., according to Hegel's usage, 
when it has attained the full perfection of the 
form which belongs to it], it resolves to let 
the element of its particularity — the immediate 
Idea as its own reflection — go forth freely from 
itself as Nature."* And in the lecture-note 
which follows we read, as in the larger Logic 

' Werke, v. 352, 353. 

= Ibid., vi. 413, 414 ; Wallace, 328. The italics are Hegel's 
own throughout. 
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— " We have now returned to the notion of 
the Idea with which we began. This return 
to the beginning is also an advance. That 
with which we began was Being, abstract Being, 
and now we have the Idea as Being ; but this 
"^existent Idea is Nature." In the beginning of 
the Philosophy of Nature — the "new sphere 
and science " which he referred to as thus 
inaugurated — no further light is vouchsafed ; it 
is simply stated that Nature has shown itself ] 
to be the Idea in the form of otherness.^ 

What are we to say of the deliberate attempt 
made in these passages to deduce Nature from 
the lexical idea ? Simply, I think, that there is 
no real deduction in the case. The phrases 
used are metaphors which, in the circumstances, 
convey no meaning whatever. As Schelling^ 
afterwards said, they merely indicate a resolute 
leap on Hegel's part across ','the ugly broad 
ditch" which dialectic is powerless to bridge. 
On this point, few English thinkers are likely 
to have much difficulty in making up their 
mind. But if our condemnation is so prompt 

' A third account in some detail is given in the Philosophy of 
Religion (Werke, xii. 206-208), and fonns in some respects a 
useful gloss upon the more authoritative and would-be scientifie 
statements quoted in the text. This account is referred to in 
Lecture V., p. 172 et seg. 

H 
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and decisive — if we condemn the attempt not 
so much because it has failed as because it 
was ever made — how are we to account for 
the form of rigorous deduction which Hegel 
adopts ? Is there no sympathetic explana- 
tion to be given of his procedure? To some 
extent I think there is, if it be remembered 
that Hegel's true meaning is reached, as I re- 
marked before, by reading him backward rather 
than forward. He would certainly have pro- 
tested against the idea that he was here describ- 
ing any real process — anything that ever took 
place; just as he would have protested against 
the idea that he ever meant to assert a factual 
existence of the logical Idea by itself, antece- 
dently to the existence of Na&re and Spirit. 
Nature itself, we can hear him saying, is an 
abstraction that cannot exist, if by existence 
is meant independent factual "^existence on its 
own account ; it exists only relatively to, or 
within, the life of Spirit, which is therefore 
in strictness the only existence or fact. But if 
this is true of Nature, it is still more manifestly 
true of Logic or the system of thought-deter- 
minations which sums itself in the Absolute 
Idea; such a system is admittedly an ab- 
straction, and was never afhrmed to exist in 
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rerum naturd. Here again, then, as through- 
out the ' Logic,* it might be said we are merely \ 
undoing the work of abstraction and retrac- , 
ing our steps towards concrete fact. This, as 
we have seen, implies the admission that it is 
our experiential knowledge of actual fact which 
is the real motive-force impelling us onward — 
impelling us here from the abstract determin-l 
ations of the ' Logic ' to the quasi-reality of*' 
Nature, and thence to the full reality of Spirit 
It is because we ourselves are spirits, that we 
cannot stop short of that consummation. In 
this sense, we can understand the feeling of 
" limitation " or incompleteness of which Hegel - 
speaks at the end of the ' Logic' The pure 
form craves, as it were, for its concrete realisa- 
tion. But it need hardly be added that the 
craving or feeling of incompleteness exists in-, 
our subjective thought alone, and belongs in no/ _ 
sense to the chain of thought-determinationsj 
itself. 

Such, it seems to me, is the explanation 
which a conciliatory and sober-minded Hegel- 
ian would give of Hegel's remarkable tour de 
force. In treating of Hegel on other occasions,* 

' In The Development from Kant to Hegel, and in Mind, vi. 
513 ft teq. 
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I have been fain to avail myself of this inter- 
pretation, being unable otherwise to put an 
intelligible meaning into his statements on the 
subject For those who accept this reading, 
Hegel's clumsy stride from Logic to Nature 
will appear only an objectionable mode of 
presentation incident to the synthetic and 
impersonal form in which he had, once for all, 
cast his system. Otherwise they will lay as 
little stress as possible upon the so - called 
deduction. Further reflection has convinced 
me, however, that Hegel's contention here is of 
more fundamental import to his system than 
', such a representation allows, LPerhaps it may 
even be said that, when we surrender this 
deduction, though we may retain much that is- 
valuable in Hegel's thought, we surrender the 
system as a system,^ For, however readily he 
may admit, when pressed, that in the ordo ad 
individuum experience is the quarry from which 
all the materials are derived, it must not be 
forgotten that he professes to offer us an 
absolute philosophy. And it is the charact er- 
istic of an absolute philosophy that everything 
must be deduced or constructed as a necessity 
of thought. Hegel's system, accordingly, is so 
framed as to elude the necessity of resting 
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anywhere on mere fact. It is not enough 
for him to take self-conscious intelligence as 
an existent fact, by reflection upon whose 
action in his own conscious experience and 
in the history of the race certain categories are 
disclosed, which, when reduced by philosophic 
insight to a system of mutually connected 
notions, may be viewed as constituting the 
essence or forma] structure of reason. He 
apparently thinks it incumbent upon him to 
prove that spirit exists by a necessity of 
thought. The concrete existence of the cate- 
gories (in Nature and Spirit) is to be deduced 
from their essence or thought- nature ; it is to be 
shown that they cannot not be. When we 
have mounted to the Absolute Idea, it is con- 
tended, we cannot help going further. The nisus , 
of thought itself projects thought out of the 
sphere of thought altogether into that of actual 
existence. In fact, strive against the idea 
as we may, it seems indubitable that there is 
here once more repeated in Hegel the extra- 
ordinary but apparently fascinating attempt to 
construct the world out of abstract thought 
or mere universals. The whole form and 
structure of the system, and the express 
declarations of its author at points of critical 
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importance, combine to force this conviction 
upon us. The language used can only be ■, 
interpreted to mean that thought out of its / 
own abstract nature gives birth to the reality 
of things. 

Hegel's procedure here cannot but recall to 
our minds the similar reasonings of Plato. 
There is a difference, no doubt, between cate- 
gories and class-names ; but, otherwise, the 
resemblance is striking between the abstract 
chain of the Logic and Plato's system of 
general notions or Ideas, rising from stage to 
stage and culminating in the Idea of the Good. 
The Platonic world of Ideas was not an ab- 
stract One, like the principle of the Eleatics ; 
it was itself multiplicity in unity — a system 
of Ideas, each of which was connected with, 
or, according to the Platonic phrase, par- 
ticipated in, all the rest, the whole series 
being summed, as it were, in the Idea ol the 
Good. So far we have almost an exact parallel 
to Hegel's Logic But for Plato also there 
arose the necessity of passing beyond this 
world of pure Ideas. The sensible world 
— the world of real multiplicity and change — 
pressed itself upon his notice. The sensible 
world presents us, not with a single changeless 
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type, but with a multitude of ever-changing 
individuals, which may be said more or less 
perfectly to exemphfy the abstract type, but 
the determinations of whose real existence are 
not exhausted by that formal definition. Here 
Plato also has recourse to a species of " passing X/^ 
over" on the part of the Ideas. Every one 
must have felt how difficult it is at this point, 
I do not say, to yield assent to what Plato says, 
but to put any intelligible meaning upon his 
words. " We cannot doubt," says Zeller, " that 
Plato meant to set forth in Ideas not merely 
the archetypes and essence of all true existence, 
but energetic powers ; that he regarded them 
as living and active, intelligent and reason- 
able." ^ They are represented as of themselves 
creative and as the efiBcient causes of the mani- 
fold and transient shadows of themselves which 
we call real things. But even if we grant Plato — 
the self-subsistent existence of his pure forms, 
and try, per impossibile, to follow him in the 
dynamic efficiency which he ascribes to them, 
he still fails to give any satisfactory explana- 
tion of the indefinite reduplication by the Idea 
of its own exemplifications, not to speak of 
other essential features of the sensible world. 

' Plato luid the Older Academy, Z67. 
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He is obliged to call in a second principle, the 
Platonic matter, as it has been called — the 
unlimited element of space, he would appear to 

mean — as the condition of separation, division, ■- 

motion, and unlimited repetition. A break- 
down very similar in this respect will be 
observed when we come to close quarters with 
Hegel. 

But, it will be said, surely it is impossible to 
ascribe such crude mythological conceptions to 
Hegel, who lived, after all, in the nineteenth 
century. How can we credit him with a point 
of view which we have even a certain shame- 
facedness in attributing to Plato ? This is un- 
doubtedly an important consideration, and one 
which may well make us hesitate. But it is 
not the mythological detail which determines 
the fundamental similarity of two doctrines ; 
though, to my mind, Hegel's passage from 
;\ Logic to Nature is to the full as mythological 
\l as anything we find in Plato.^ Even the 
' Feiliaps, too, we in England, and at the present dny, 
tutidlf realise the extraordinary intellectual atmosphere in 
which the Hegelian system was produced. A time of philoso- 
phical lymosis or seething, Dr Stirling has styled the period : 
it was a time in which system chased system, and in which 
men ran riot in the most imaginative conceptions. Without 
leaving the ranks of the dii majores, who were also compara- 
tively the saner spirits of the movement, I may quote a passage 
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creative agency assigned to the Ideas is rather 
a necessary consequence of Plato's doctrine 
from Schelling's 'Lectures on the Method of Academic Study,' 
which illusliatea to some extent the latellectual tone of the 
time. The passage occurs at the beginning of the elerenlh 
lecture, in a discussion of the very point adverted to in the text 
— the relation of Nature 10 the Ideas, as he calls them after 
Plato. "God's mode of producing or creating," he says, "is 
a pouring of His whole universality and essentiality into par- 
ticular forms, whereby the latter, though special or particular, 
are yet univtrsa, what the philosophers have called Monads or 
Ideas. . . . Now, though the Ideas in God are pure and ab- 
solutely ideal, yet they are not dead but living, the first oiganisms 
of the divine self-perception, which, on that very account, par- 
ticipate in all the qualities of His nature, and in spite of their 
particular form share in His undivided and absolute reality. 
In virtue of this participation they are, like God, productive, 
and work according to the same law and in a similar fashion. 
That is, they infuse their essence, as it were, into particular 
forms and reveal it through individual and particular things, 
though themselves timeless, and only from the standpoint of 
individual things, and for such individual things, existing in 
time. The Ideas are related to things as their souls ; the things 
are their bodies." 

Even if what is here asserted of the Ideas is a delegated life 
and activity, inasmuch as it is said to belong to the conceptions 
as elements in the divine life, yet there is still the same personifi- 
cation of abstract conceptions as with Plato, and a real activity 
is sinaikrly attributed to them. If, then, we bear in mind that 
Schelling was Heel's philosophical associate, or senior partner, 
so to speak, for several years — in fact, up to the very year 
{1S03) in which this passage was published — and if we re- 
member that, as regards the philosophy of Nature in particular, 
Hegel did little more than adapt the ideas so prodigally thrown 
out by Schelling, I cannot but think that such a passage forms 
rather a sinister gloss upon some of Hegel's own expressions. 
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than its distinguishing characteristic. The dis- 
tinctive feature of the Platonic theory of Ideas, 
in which it is the type of a whole family of 
systems, Hegel's among the rest, I take to be 
its endeavour to construct existence or life out 
of pure form or abstract thought, Plato's whole 
account of sensible things is to name the general 
idea of which they are particular examples ; 
Hegel's whole account of Nature is that it is 
a reflection or realisation of the abstract cate- 
gories of the Logic. If the reality of natural " 
things consists only in this, then creative agency' 
must be attributed, more or less explicitly, to 
the thought -determinations. In them, at all 
events, lies the ultimate explanation of so<alled 
existence. If this be admitted, the rest is for 
the most part matter of expression. 

If further corroboration is wanted of the view 
here taken of the relation of logic and reality '^ 
in the Hegelian scheme, there are many in- 
cidental remarks, besides the official passages ^ 
already quoted, which present the same idea 
in a different connection, and in a slightly ' 
different form. Nothing, for example, can ex- 
ceed the scorn which Hegel pours upon "Be- 
ing " — which he rarely introduces without paus- 
ing to tell us that it is the very poorest and 
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most abstract of notions. " Certainly," he says, 
" it would be strange if the Notion, the very 
'heart of the mind, the Ego, or in one word the 
concrete totality we call God, were not rich 
) enough to embrace so poor a category as Be- 
( ing, the very poorest and most abstract of all." ^ 
Every reader of Hegel must be familiar with 
this snort of contempt, which is heard most 
frequently, it may be noted, when the Onto- 
logical argument and modern criticisms upon 
it are under consideration. But we are apt to 
be taken in here by Hegel's superior air, under 
cover of which he evades the real point at issue. 
He is certainly correct in saying that the cate- 
gory of Being is the poorest and most abstract 
of all ; It is the very least that can be said of 
a thing. Consequently, if any one were to 
suppose that he had done with things, when 
he had simply affirmed their existence, he 
would undoubtedly be making a great mistake. 
Instead of being at the end of his task, he is 
only at the beginning. He must proceed to 
determine the mode of their existence in a 
thousand ways before he can be said, even 
approximately, to give a true account of their 
nature. In short, the progress of knowledge 
' Wallace's Logic of Hegel, 92. 
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may very well be described as a continual 
advance towards greater determinateness. And 
if we apply this reasoning to the supreme object 
of thought — in Hegel's language here, to "the 
concrete totality we call God" — it is again very 
evident, as was pointed out in last lecture, that 
if we are content simply with an assertion of 
God's existence, we leave the whole question 
of the divine nature dark. Because Being is 
the last result of abstraction, people are apt 
to imagine that, when they have reached it, 
they have reached the grandest and most dig- 
nified title they can apply ; whereas, as Hegel 
says, it is the most meagre assertion that can 
be made. Hegel deserves all praise for the 

■ persistency with which he has attacked this 
vicious tendency of thought, and of the scho- 
lastic logic in particular, to hark back upon its 
first abstractions. But when all this is thank- 
fully admitted, the real point at issue remains 
untouched. When we say that a thing exists 
or possesses being, we may be saying very 
little about it ; yet that is, on the other hand, 

-^the all-important assertion upon which all the 
rest are based. When we are assured that we 
are dealing with a reality, we can go on from 
the elementary statement of its existence to a 
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more elaborate description of its nature. But 
that elementary statement must be originally 
made in virtue of some immediate assurance, 
some immediate datum of experience. We 
must touch reality somewhere ; otherwise our 
whole construction is in the air. Whether we 
rest content, as the ordinary consciousness ap- 
parently does, with the immediacy we seem to 
have in externa! perception, or restrict such 
immediacy to the perception of our own exist- 
ence — whether we look with some schools at 
the senses as the type of such assurance, or 
include also the higher feelings and what are 
called the dictates of the heart — in short, what-, 
ever view we may take as to the precise locuk 
and scope of such immediate certainty, nd 
sophistry can permanently obscure our per- 
ception that the real must be given. Thought 
cannot make it ; thought only describes what 
it finds. That there is a world at all, we know 
only through the immediate assurance, per- 
ception, or feeling of our own existence, and 
through ourselves of other persons and things. 
Kant may have unduly narrowed the meaning 
of the term experience, but there is no circum- 
venting his classical criticism of the Ontological 
argument. There is no evolution possible of 
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a fact from a conception. The existence of 
God must either be an immediate certainty, 
or it must be involved in facts of experience 
which do possess that certainty. 

If, in the light of what has been said, we 
look once more at Hegel's disparaging refer- 
ence to "Being," we see at once the fallacy 
which it involves, if it is intended to apply 
to the question before us. " It would be 
strange," he says, " if the Notion, the very 
heart of the mind, the Ego, or in one word, 
the concrete totality we call God, were not 
rich enough to embrace so poor a category 
as Being." Most assuredly the Notion contains 
the category of Being; so does the Ego, that 
is to say, the Idea of the Ego, and the Idea 
of God, both of which are simply the Notion 
under another name. The category of Being 
is contained in the Ego, and may be disen- 
gaged from it, much as, in the old logic of 
the schools, the notion " man " could be made 
to yield up successively the notion "animal," 
"substance," and the rest, and eventually the 
very notion in question — Being. But when 
we ask for real bread, why put us oiT with 
a logical stone like this? It is not the cate- 
gory "Being," of which we are in quest, but 
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that reality of which all categories are only 
descriptions, and which itself can only be ex- 
perienced, immediately known, or lived. To 
such reality or factual existence there is no 
logical bridge ; and thoughts or categories have 
meaning only if we assume, as somehow given, 
a real world to which they refer. 

But even if we waive objections which, I 
think, are insuperable, and allow Hegel to take 
this impossible leap from Logic to Nature, there 
remains the essential further question. What ac- 
count does he give of the Nature thus boldly 
deduced ? Is it an account at once credible and 
sufficient ? 

Nature, Hegel tells us, is the Idea or thought 
in the form of otherness, in the form of exter- 
nality to itself. Or again, more metaphorically, 
he quotes Schelling's saying that Nature is a 
petrified intelligence, or as others have said, a 
frozen intelligence ; ^ or it might be described, 
he says again, as the corpse of the under- 
standing. Still more poetically he says : 
"Nature is spirit in alienation from itself. 
Hence the study of nature is the liberation 
of spirit in nature or the liberation of nature 
' Werke, vi. 46; Wallace, 39. 
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itself; for nature is potentially reason, but 
only through the spirit does this inherent 
rationality become actual and apparent. Spirit 
has the certainty which Adam had when he 
saw Eve. This is flesh of my flesh and bone 
of my bone. For Nature is in like manner 

. the bride to which Spirit is wedded. . . The 
inner heart of nature (^as Innere der Nalur) 
is nothing but the universal ; hence, when we 
have thoughts, we recognise in nature's inner 
heart only our own reason and feel ourselves 
at home there." ^ But we must not be carried 
away by the poetry of passages which recall 
the rich metaphors of Bacon and Wordsworth, 
For when we inquire more narrowly into the 
Self or Spirit, which we recognise in nature 
under its form of estrangement, it is found 
to be neither more nor less than the logical 
categories — the Notion. This is implied, in- 
deed, in the very passage quoted, by the in- 
troduction of the phrase " the universal " ; and 
it is made more explicit in a passage of the 
' Encyclopedia,' which conveys the same 
thought : — " The aim of knowledge is to 

\ divest the objective world that stands opposed 

\ to us of its strangeness, and, as the phrase is, 

' Werke, vii. 22. 
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I to find ourselves at home in it — which means 
\ no more than to trace the objective world 
\ back to the Notion, which is our inmost 
iself."^ And in another passage he expressly 
' gives this explanation of his phrases about 
thought as the kernel of the world, and nature 
as a system of unconscious thought: "Instead, 
of using the term Thought (Gedanken), it 
would be better, in order to avoid miscon- 
ception, to say category, or thought-determina- 
tion {Denkbestimmung). For logic [which he 
has a few lines before identified with meta- 
physic] is the search for a system of thought- 
determinations in which the opposition between 
subjective and objective, in its usual sense,. 
vanishes."^ This system is, of course, the 
chain of categories unrolled in the ' Logic,' 
which, forming, as it were, the common basis 
of nature and mind, is spoken of by Hegel 
as " the absolute and self-existent ground of ■ 
the universe."^ Indeed, in his own words in 
the same connection, "the Philosophy of Nature 
and the Philosophy of Mind take the place, 
as it were, of an Applied Logic, and Logic is 
the soul which animates them both. Their 

' Weike, vi. 367. " Ibid., vi. 46 ; Wallace, 39. 

' Ibid,, vi. 51 ; Wallace, \i. 
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problem is only to recognise the logical forms 
under the shapes they assume in Nature and 
Mind — shapes which are only a particular 
mode of expression for the forms of pure 
thought" ^ 

But if men and things are merely types or 
exemplifications of logical notions, what con- 
stitutes the difference, we may ask, between 
the category, as such, in the Logic and the 
category, as thing, in nature?* If nature is 
"the other" of thought, thought in estrange- 
ment or alienation from itself, what is it that 
makes the otherness, the alienation? What 
is the nature of the "petrifaction" that thought 
experiences?, Hegel is fain to speak of it in 
many places as materiature.' Similarly, Dr 
Stirling says that Hegel "demonstrates the 
presence of the notion in the most crass, re- 
fractory, extreme externality — demonstrates all 
to be but a concretion of the notion."* Now\~ 
I maintain that the whole problem of reality \ 
as such is wrapped up in these metaphorical / 

' Wallace, 41, 42. 

' Restricling ourselves for the present to the case of nature, 
though the assertion is mide by Hegel equally of ' ' the Philo- 
sophy of Nature and the Philosophy of Spirit." 

' Materiatur. 

* Secret of Hegel, i. 177. The italics are mine. 
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phrases — otherness, petrifaction, materiature, 
concretion — and that by evading the question, 
Hegel virtually declines to take account of 
anything but logical abstractions, y He offers 
us, in a word, a logic in place of a metaphysic ; 
and it may be unhesitatingly asserted that 
such a proposal, if taken literally, is not only 
untenable, it is absurd. "Neither gods nor ^ 
men," as Dr StirUng says, when speaking in • 
his own person, "are in very truth lexical 
categories,"' — and the same may be said of 
every natural thing, A living dog is better than , 
a dead lion, and even an atom is more than a 
category. It at least exists as a reality, where- 
as a category is an abstract ghost, which may 
have a meaning for intelligent beings, but 
which, divorced from such real beings and 
their experience, is the very type of a non-ens. 

I am far from denying that we may truly ■ 
speak of the categories as realised in nature, 
just as we speak, in a wider way, of the world 
as the realisation or manifestation of reason. ' 
But we must recognise the quasi-metaphorical 
nature of the language used, which simply means 
that the world gives evidence of being con- 
structed on a rational plan. To discover the 
' Schw^ler, 476. 
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categories in nature means no more than to 
understand nature by their means ; from which 
it is a legitimate inference that nature is laid 
out, as we may say, according to these concep- 
tions. Hegel apparently says, on one occasion, 
that his own elaborate phraseology means no 
more than the ancient position that vom rules 
the world, or the modern phrase, there is Reason 
in the world.' If the system is reducible to 

' this very general proposition, our objections 
would certainly fall to the ground ; but Hegel's 

' own expressions go a long way further. His 
language would justify us in believing that the 
categories actually take flesh and blood and 
walk into the air, and that the whole frame of 
nature is no more than a duplicate or reflection 
of the thought - determinations of the Logic. 
Nor is this merely a forced interpretation put 
upon his words. It is, as will be more fully 
seen in the following lecture, if not his delib- 
erate meaning, still a real tendency of his 
thought. When he speaks, therefore, of the 
categories as the heart or kernel of nature, we 
require to be on our guard against the idea 
that lexical abstractions can thicken, as it were, 

^ Werke, vi. 46 ; Wallace, 39 ; in the context <A some of the 
passages already quoted. 
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into real existences. Categories are not the 
skeleton round which an indefinite " materia- 
ture" gathers to form a thing. The meanest \ 
thing that exists has a life of its own, unique 1 
and individual, which we can partly under- \ 
stand by terms borrowed from our own ex- 
perience, but which is no more identical with 
the description we give of it, than our own 
inner life is identical with the description we 
give of it in a book of psychology. Exist- 
ence is one thing, knowledge is another. But 
the logical bias of the Hegelian philosophy 
tends, as I have said, to make this essential 
distinction disappear, and to reduce things to 
mere types or "concretions" of abstract for- 
mulae. " Hegel is so complete," says Dr Stir- 
ling in the context of the passage previously 
quoted, "that he leaves existential reality at 
the last as a mere abstraction, as nothing when 
opposed to the work of the notion."^ That is'i^ 
just what I complain of. The result of Hegel's 
procedure would really be to sweep " existential 
reality" oifthe board altogether, under the per- 
suasion, apparently, that a full statement of all 
the thought-relations that constitute our know- / 
ledge of the thing is equivalent to the existent 

' Secret of H^el, i. I ^^. 
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thing itself. On the contrary, it may be con- ) " 
fidently asserted that there is no more identity; 
of Knowing and Being with an infinity of such j 
relations than there was with one. _y 

Hegel's position, or the tendency of his 
thought, may again be aptly illustrated, I 
think, by two passages from Schelling, "In 
the highest perfection of natural science," he 
tells us in the 'Transcendental Idealism,' "the 
phenomenal or material element must disappQir 
entirely, and only the laws, or the formal ele- 
ment, remain. . . . The more law becomes 
apparent in nature, the more the hull or wrap- 
ping disappears ; the phenomena themselves 
become more spiritual, and at last cease alto- 
gether (zuletzt vollig aufhoren). Optical phe- 
nomena are nothing more than a system of 
geometry whose lines are drawn by the light, 
and the material nature of this light itself is 
already doubtful. In the phenomena of mag- 
netism all trace of matter has already vanished, 
and of the phenomena of gravitation nothing 
remains but their law, the carrying out of which 
oh a great scale constitutes the mechanism of 
the heavenly movements."' And in another 
place we read : " The Philosophy of Nature 

' Werke, I. iii. 340, 
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gives an account of what is immediately posi- 
tive in nature, without attending to space, for 
example, and the rest of such nullities {den 
Raum und das ubrige Nicktige). It sees in the 
magnet nothing but the living law of Identity, 
and in matter only the unfolded copula in the 
shape of gravitation, cohesion, &c."^ Surely, 
on reading a passage like this, we instinctively 
feel that the reality or qualitative existence of 
things is being spirited away from us under a 
metaphor. It may be very well for a philos- 
ophy so conceived to " abstract " from what it 
cannot explain ; but for all that, the magnet is 
neither the law of Identity, as Schelling sets it 
down, nor the Syllogism, as Hegel would have 
it to be.^ -In short, whatever truth such pas- 
sages' may have as accounts of the progress 
' of knowledge, they leave the metaphysical 
' question of existence untouched. Whatever 
importance we attach, and rightly attach, in 
philosophy to the universal or the formal, the 
individual alone is the real.* 

* " Darlegung des wahien Verhaltuisses det Natarphilosophie 
zu der verbesserteo Fichte'schen Lehre," Werke, I. vii 64. 

* See Wallace, p. 42. 

* For a very similar passage in Hegel himself, see Wallace, 
35. 36- 

* This statement has been much attacked as the expression 
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It cannot be supposed that Hegel was blind ' 
to a plain truth like this, and accordingly pas- 
sages might easily be quoted which apparently 
admit all that has been said. But the form 
which such admissions take in Hegel is char- 
acteristic While not denying the individual 
character of existence, he yet adroitly contrives 
to insinuate that, because it is indefinable, the 
individual is therefore a valueless abstraction. 

of anqualiiied Nominalism. Nevertheless, in the sense in which 
I have used il, it seems to me unquestionibly true. The question 
is not here of the "mere individual " or "mere particular " with 
whicti Neo-Hegelians make so much play. I have argued my- 
self against this abslraclion in the fiflh lecture of ' Scottish Phil- 
osophy,' dealing with the Relativity of Knowledge. Insistence 
on tlie mere particular may lead to the doctrine of an unknow- 
able substance tieliind the qualities ; but after we have banished 
the "metaphysical phantom of the thing- io-ilself, " surely a dis- 
tinction lemains to be made between knowledge and existence, 
"What is any individual thing, "asks Mr Ritchie (Philosophical 
Review, i. 278), "except a meeting-point of universal attributes?" 
And again, " Spiritual substance, like material substance, is either 
simply a meeting-point of universal qualities or a metaphysical 
phantom." Surely Mr Ritchie cannot seriously mean that his 
own existence, for himself, is no more than a cluster of abstrac- 
tions. As all knowledge consists of universal:, it is obvious 
that, however far we may penetrate into the essence of any in- 
dividual thing, our account of it will be a set of universal attri- 
butes. But the attributes do not meet, as universals, in the 
Teal thing ; do number of abstracts Hocking tt^eCher will consti- 
tute a fact. In this sense, there is a complete solution of con- 
tinuity between the abstractions of knowledge and the concrete 
texture of real ei 
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Sensible existence," he says, for example, " has 
been characterised by the attributes of individu- 
aUty and a mutual exclusion of its members. 
It is welt to remember that these very attributes 
are thoughts and general terms. , . . Language 
is the work of thought ; and hence all that is 
expressed in language must be universal. . . . 
And what cannot be uttered, feeling or sensa- 
tion, far from being the highest truth, is the 
most unimportant or untrue. If I say 'the 
unit,' ' this unit/ ' here,' ' now,' all these are 
universal terms. Everything and anything is 
an individual, a 'this,' or if it be sensible, is 
here and now. Similarly, when I say ' I,' I 
mean my single self, to the exclusion of all 
others ; but what I say, viz., ' I,' is just every 
other ' I,' which in like manner excludes all 
others from itself. . . . All other men have it 
in common with me to be ' I.' " ^ This demon- 
stration of the universal, or, to put it perhaps 
more plainly, the abstract, nature of thought, 
even in the case of those terms which seem to 
lay most immediate hold upcjn reality, is both 
true and useful in its own place. But the legiti- 1 
mate conclusion from it in the present connec- 1 
tion is not Hegel's insinuated disparagement of 
' Wallace, 32. 
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the individual, but rather that which Trendel- 
enburg draws from the very same considera- 
tions, that the individual, as such, is incomen- 
surable or unapproachable by thought.^ Or, as 
Mr Bradley puts it still more roundly and tren- 
chantly, " The real is inaccessible by way of 
ideas. . . . We escape from ideks, and from 
mere univarsals, by a reference to the real 
which appears in perception."* 

If there is an approach to disingenuousness 
in Hegel's manner of turning the tables upon 
reality here, his treatment of the most charac- 
teristic feature of nature, and real existence 
in general, displays a much more unmistakable 
infusion of the same quality. 

Nature has been defined as "the other" of 
reason ; that is, it is in some way the duplicate 
or reflection of the thought- determinations of 
the ' Logic' Conceptions which were there 
regarded in their abstract nature are now 
exhibited as realised in actual existences. In 
Hegel's own formal definition, towards the 
beginning of the ' Naturphilosophie,' " Nature 

' ' ' Das Einzelne ist an sicb das dem Denken Incommensur- 
able." — Logische Untersuchungeo, ii 230. 
* Principles of Logic, 63, 69. 
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is to be regarded as a system of grades, the 
one of which proceeds necessarily from the 
other, and constitutes its proximate truth ; 
not, however, in such a way that the one is 
actually produced out of the other, but in the 
inner idea which is the ground of nature." ' 
In other words, the Philosophy of Nature gives 
us a system or ascending series of types, in 
which we pass from space and gravitation, 
at the one end of the scale, to the animal 
organism at the other. Speaking with some 
latitude, we may be said to pass, In such a 
progress, from the most abstract and imperfect 
analogue of self-conscious existence to the 
very brink of the appearance of consciousness 
in the world. The course of the exposition is 
swelled and distorted by the mass of empirical 
matter which Hegel takes from the special 
sciences, and forces, often violently enough, 
into the forms of his system ; but the method 
followed is intended to be substantially similar 
to that of the 'Logic' The whole system of 
typeSi moreover, is to be taken as an ideal 
development. It has nothing to do with the 
possible evolution of the planetary system out 
of a simpler state of mutually attracted vapor- 

' Werke, vii. 32. 
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ous particles, with the origin of life from the 
non-living, or with the evolution of one animal 
type from another, as set forth in the Darwinian 
theory. With these questions of scientific 
evolution philosophy does not deal, according 
to Hegel's statement above ; his own evolution 
is, as he would say, a timeless evolution like 
that of the logical categories. That is to say, 
he contemplates the system of types as existing 
eternally side by side, all being necessary to 
the entirety of the system. "The notion," he" 
says, "thrusts all its particularity at once into 
existence. It is perfectly empty to represent 
the species as evolving themselves gradually 
in time; the time-difference has absolutely no 
interest for thought." ^ This embodies an im- 
portant truth, as I conceive, with regard to the 
philosophy of evolution, but we are not con- 
cerned with that aspect of the position here. 
What is evident from these quotations is, that 
j nature is, in a manner, reduced by Hegel to a 
static system of abstract types. 

But a mere glance at nature suffices to show 
that its leading feature, as contrasted with 
the lexical necessity which links the different 
parts of a rational system together, is its pure 

' Werke, rii. 33- 
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Imatter-of-factness — I will not say its Irrational, 
put its non - rational or alogical character. 
Things lie side by side in space, or succeed 
one another in time, with perfect indifference ; 
there is no logical passage from the one to the 
other. Why should there be Just so many 
planets in our system, and no more ? and why 
should their respective sizes be just as they 
are? Why should one of them have been 
rent into fragments and not the rest ? Why 
should the silver streak cut England off from 
Continental Europe ? Why should any island 
rise in ocean precisely where it does ? Why 
should there be an island there at all, and if 
an island, why not a mile to eastward or to 
westward ? No doubt, in many cases, we may 
be able to assign a cause for these facts — 
/.£., we may be able to point to a certain pre- 
vious distribution of things from which they 
necessarily resulted. It is conceivable that 
if our knowledge were perfect, we should 
be able to account in this way for the ex- 
act position of each minutest grain of sand. 
But the ultimate collocation to which we . 
traced the present arrangement would be as 
far removed as ever from logical or rational 
necessity : it would be a mere collocation, some- 
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thing wholly alogical, to be accepted as a 
matter of fact. The same thing might be 
further exemplified by appeal to another aspect 
of the world — an aspect which is coextensive 
with our whole experience of external nature. 
What logical connection is there between the 
different qualities of things — between the smell 
of a rose, for example, and its shape ; or 
between the taste of an orange and its colour ? 
These qualities are found together, as matter 
\of fact, but no process of reasoning could 
.'possibly lead us from the one to the other. 
Then, to go back to Hegel's idea of a system 
of types, what are we to say of the indefinite 
multiplicity of individuals in which the type is 
realised ? Why should there be more than one 
perfect example of each ? Of all this there is 
no account in Hegel ; yet it is the most char- - 
acteristic feature of real existence. As Pro- 
fessor James says — " The parts seem to be shot 
out of a pistol at us. Each asserts itself as 
a simple brute fact, uncalled for by the rest, 
which, so far as we can see, might even make a 
better system without it. Arbitrarj', foreign, 
jolting, discontinuous — are the adjectives by 
which we are tempted to describe it."' 

' Mind, vii. 187. 
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It was not possible for Hegel altogether to 
ignore the aspect of existence emphasised in 
the last paragraph, but he seems to think that 

'' by naming the difficulty he has got rid of it 
He calls it Contingency, and opposes it to the 
necessity of the Notion : " The contradiction of- 
the Idea in its state of externality to itself as 
nature, is, more particularly, the contradiction 
between the necessity infused by the Notion 
into nature's formations (and their consequent 
rational determination as members of an organic 
totality), and, on the other hand, their indiffer- 
ent contingency and indeterminate lawlessness. 
Contingency and liability to determination from 
without have their right within the sphere of 
nature."^ But then follows the audacious 
stroke by which Hegel endeavours to turn the 
tables upon reality. It is nature's fault, not 
the philosopher's, he says in effect, that facts 
behave in this alogical way, " It is the im- \ 

! potence of nature that it maintains the deter- 
minations of the Notion only in an abstract 
or general fashion, and leaves their particular! 
'^realisation exposed to determination from with- 
out." Again, he says : " Nature is Spirit in 
aJienation from itself, which, as released out of 
' Werke, vii. 36. 
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itself, is full of freaks, a bacchantic god, who 
does not rein himself in and keep himself in 
hand ; in nature the unity of the notion is 
concealed."' He expresses the same idea- 
more prosaically, but not less strongly, in the 
introduction to the ' Encyclopaedia ' : " The 
Idea of nature, when it is individualised, loses 
itself in contingencies. Natural history, geo- 
graphy, medicine, &c., have to deal with de- 
terminations of existence, with species and dis- 
tinctions which are determined not by reason, 
but by sport and external accident" ^ Finally, 
when the point comes up in connection with , 
the category of Contingency in the Logic, 
Hegel takes occasion to make a disparaging - 
remark upon the admiration sometimes lavished 
upon nature for its richness and variety : " In 
its vast variety of structures, organic and in- 
organic, nature affords us only the spectacle of 
a contingency that runs riot into endless detail. 
At any rate the checkered scene presented by 
the several varieties of animals and plants, 
conditioned as it is by outward circumstances, 

' Werke, vii. 24. There is a play in tie original upon the word 
" au^elassen," which means both "released " or "let out," and 
full of freaks or riotous mirth. 

' " Die yon ausserlichem Zufall und vom Spiele, nicht durch 
Vemunft bestimmt sind." — Weike, vi. 24 ; Wallace, zi. 
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the complex changes in the figuration and 
grouping of clouds, and the like, ought not to 
be set above the equally casual fancies of the 
mind which surrenders itself to its own cap- 
rices." ^ " Contingency, however," he proceeds, 
" has, no less than other forms of the Idea, its 
due office in the world of objects. This is seen, 
in the first instance, in nature, on whose surface, 
so to speak, contingency ranges unchecked — a 
fact which must simply be recognised without 
the pretension which is sometimes, but errone- 
ously, ascribed to philosophy of seeking to find 
in it something which can only be as it is, and 
not otherwise." * ^ 

These passages, more particularly the last, : ' 
contain a curious combination of two points of 
' view, one of which is wholly untenable, while 
: the other is not open to a system like Hegel's; 
The first is that Contingency is itself a category, 
a form of the Idea, which, when the Idea is 
realised, must be represented and have its scope 

' It is perhaps worth remarking Cliat Hegel's instances, being 
of an especially unimportant nature, tend to disguise the fact 
Chat what he calls contingency is coextensive with the whole t 
range of existence as such. Thus, it is not merely my "casual \ 
fancies " that display contingency, but the whole course of my 
thoughts loolied at as a process of events in time, that is to say, - 
my whole subjective or individual experience. 

" Werke, vl. 288, 290 ; Wallace, 227, 228. 
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as well as the other categories. By calling a 
thing contingent, therefore, we seem to be mak- 
ing an assertion about it which brings it within 
the range of our rational system. But this is 
surely the most transparent fallacy. For, to 
say that a thing Is contingent or accidental, 
is to say, in so many words, that we can give 
no rational account of why it is as it is, and 
not otherwise. It is hard to see how the saying \ 
that we have no explanation to give can be 
interpreted as itself the very explanation wanted. | 
A system of rationalism which talks of what is 
"determined not by reason but by sport and 
external accident," must fairly be held to ac- 
knowledge a breakdown in its attempt to grasp 
the whole of existence. Hegel makes this 
acknowledgment, after a fashion, in what may - 
be distinguished as a second point of view. He 
says that we must not pretend to reduce this 
contingency to reason, or, as he expresses it 
in the ' Naturphilosophie '— " The impotence of , 
nature sets limits to philosophy, and it is most 
unseemly to demand of the Notion that it shall 
comprehend such contingencies, and, as it is 
called, construct or deduce them," But he 
throws the blame on Nature. If we cannot 
rationalise the facts, that is merely because 
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the facts are of no interest or importance to 
reason. Now, in a sense, this is a position 
which no one would think of disputing. So 
far as the meaning of the universe is concerned, 
it may be said that it does not matter whether 
such details are arranged in this way or in that 
way. And t o expo und the meaning of the 
universe constitutes, it may be argued, the 
essential task of philosophy. Philosophy has/ 
to show that the world embodies a rationally 
satisfying End, which does not fail of reali- 
sation ; but it is of necessity precluded from 
taking any notice of the individual facts, whether 
persons or things, in which this meaning, End, 
or Idea is realised. There is a certain amount 
of truth in this contention, though I venture to 
think that such a philosophy would remain 
seriously incomplete on its metaphysical side. 

I But however that may be, Hegel, as the pro- 
pounder of an absolute system, is not entitled 

' to hold such language. It might be intelligible 
on the part of a philosophy which, professedly 
starting with the tangled facts of experience, 
endeavoured to trace in them a thread of ration- 
al purpose, and thus work its way to the more 
or less confident assertion of a rational harmony 
or system. But it is otherwise with a philoso- 
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phy which sets out from a completed system of j 
thought, and professes to explain the factual \ 
world to its inmost fibre out of reason. Because 
it starts from the contingent individual facts of 
experience, the first system is in no danger of 
abolishing its own standing-ground. But for 
■ a system like Hegel's to waive aside all consid-i 
eration of mere matter-of-fact, means not so -. 
much that the matter-of-fact basis is taken fori 
granted, as that it is systematically ignored, j 
And an important practical result will be that 
the End in which the meaning of the world is 
found will be the realisation of some abstract 
idea, without any regard for the individuals for 
whom or in whom it can alone be realised. 
The universe will tend to shrink together into 
a logical process, of which individuals are 
merely the foci. 

It will be seen in the next lecture that this is 
a special danger of the Hegelian system. 
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APPENDIX TO LECTURE IV. 

It may be instructive and not without interest to 
place on record the expressed opinions of Kant and 
Fichte on the question of real existence. They will 
be found (what we should hardly expect in the case 
of Fichte) to form an effective contrast to the tendency 
of Hegelian thought as indicated above. The com- 
parison is the more easily made since Hegel in his 
' Logic ' is going over essentially the same ground as 
Kant in the ' Transcendental Logic ' and Fichte in 
the theoretical part of the ' Wissenschaftslehre.' 

Of Kant not much requires to be said. To him, 
of course, the categories are mere empty forms with- 
out the matter of sense. For the rest, his position 
has been indicated above. Every existential proposi- 
tion, he says, is synthetical. Its truth can only be 
ascertained a poiteriori, or by a reference to experi- 
ence. Hence existence is something which no notion 
or system of notions can give us. This is the line of 
thought which he brings to bear with conclusive force 
upon the ontological argument for the existence of 
God ; and Hegel's persistent attempts to rehabilitate 
that argument are not without significance for a final 
estimate of his own system. 

Kant, as is well known, criticised Fichte's system 
(in his public declaration on the subject) as " neither 
more nor less than a mere logic, whose principles do 
not reach the material element in knowledge, but 
which, on the contrary, as pure logic, abstracts from 
the content of cognition. To extract from pure logic 
a real object is a futile task, and hence one which 
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has never been essayed." ' But though there is much 
in the form of the ' Wissenschaftslehre ' to justify this 
censure, it is less than just to Fichte. It is, however, 
by anticipation, a very apt description of Hegel's pro- 
cedure. Fichte expressly guards himself against the 
imputation in question. The theoretical part of the 
'Wissenschaftslehre' corresponds, as has been said, 
to Hegel's ' Logic ' ; * and at the end of this analysis 
Fichte teils us that the whole inquiry has been moving 
hitherto in a world of unrealities. We have been 
talking of the Ego, he says, but, so far, we have been 
talking " of a mere relation without anything that 
stands in relation — from which something, indeed, 
complete abstraction is made in the whole theoretical 
part of the ' Wissenschaftslehre.' " * In other words, 
we have been talking of the notion of the Ego, but 
not of any real Ego ; we have been dealing through- 
out with abstractions, not with real existences. Simi- 
larly, on coming to the second part of his investiga- 
tion, he says: "In the theoretical 'Wissenschaftslehre' 
we have to do solely with knowledge ; here, in the 
practical part, with what is known. In the former 
case, the question is, How is anything posited, per- 
ceived, or thought [j'.e., what are the formal conditions 
of knowledge, — what is the notion of knowledge in 
general] ? in the present case it is. What is posited ? 
If, therefore, the ' Wissenschaftslehre ' is to be taken 

■ Werke, viii. 600. 

' It is, of course, far from being so exhaustive, and Ihe order 
of the dedaclion is the reverse of Hegel's, beginning wilh the 
notion of the Ego as a synthesis of subject and object, and 
deducing a variety of categories from that relation. But dif- 
ferences of procedure do not affect the correspondence in aim 
of the two undertakings. 

' Werke, i. 207. 
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as a metaphysic, it must refer the inquirer to its 
practical part, for tliis alone speaks of a primitive 
reality."' A little later, he is speaking of feeling, 
which ordinary consciousness attributes to the action 
of a thing, but which Fichte maintains to be due to 
the Ego itself, and he adds this emphatic statement ; 
" Here lies the ground of all reality. Solely through 
the reference of feeling to the Ego is reality possible 
for the Ego, whether it be the reality of the Ego itself 
or of the Non-Ego. . . . Our attitude to reality in 
general, whether of the Ego or the Non-Ego, is one 
of belief and nothing more."* "To forget this 
original feeling," he says elsewhere, "leads to a base- 
less transcendent Idealism and an incomplete phil- 
osophy which cannot explain the merely sensible 
predicates of objects."^ It is true that Fichte does 
not leave this feeling a mere fact, as Kant did ; he 
refers it to the needs of the moral life, thus seeking, 
as it were, to rationalise it and bring it within the 
compass of his Monism. But what we are here con- 
cerned with is his insistence upon feeling as the only 
point where we touch solid ground and get a basis 
for our whole structure. The same point of view is 
still more impressively urged in the eloquent ' Bes- 
timmung des Menschen,' which he wrote in 1800 
for use outside the schools ; it forms, indeed, the 
turning-point of the whole discussion. 

This treatise is divided into three books, the 
first of which, entitled ' Doubt,' portrays the misery 

1 Wetke, i. 285. 

* Ibid., i. 301. "An RealiCat iiberhaupt . . . findet 
ledielich ein Glaube statt." 

'Ibid., L 490. This passage is from the Second Introduc- 
tion to the Wissenscbafislehre, published in 1797 ; Ihe previous 
passages are from the WisseDschafislehre itself. 
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of a man entangled in Materialism and Fatalism, 
through viewing himself simply as a natural thing 
among other things — a mere wheel in the vast 
machine of the universe. The second bookj entitled 
'Knowledge,' describes his deliverance from such fears 
by the Kantio-Fichtian theory of knowledge. He is 
made to recognise the inner impossibihty of the posi- 
tion which Fichte designates Dogmatism— the impos- 
sibility, that is to say, that a system of mere things 
should give rise to the unique fact of self-conscious- 
ness. On the contrary, he finds that the mere object 
is an unrealisable abstraction, and that the whole of 
the natural world, in which he seemed to be im- 
prisoned as an insignificant part, exists only as a 
phenomenon — that is, relatively to the consciousness 
which it threatened at first to engulf. But in the 
midst of his exultation there is suddenly borne in 
upon him the conviction that such a deliverance is, 
after all, purely illusory. For the demonstration has 
simply shown that all objects must, as such, be 
brought under the form of the knowing self. But 
such a self has no predicates of reality about it ; it is 
simply a formal point of unity for the process of 
knowledge. If the system of things is reduced to 
ideas or objects in consciousness, he himself is like- 
wise resolved into a mere Vorslelktt or process of 
ideas without significance or aim, because without 
self-initiated activity.' When this insight is reached, 
' " Ich silislwtiss uberlianpt nicht, und bin nicht Sildn 
siod; sie sind das Einzige was da ist, und sie wissen von sich 
nach Weise der Bilder ; Bilder die voriiberscliweben, ohne daas 
etwas sei, dem sie voriiberschweljen. . , . Bilder ohne etwas in 
ibnen Abgebildetes, ohne Bedeulung und Zweck. . . . Alle 
RealiCat verwandeIC sich in eintn nuaderbaren Traum, ohne 
ein Leben von welchcm gelraumt wird, und ohne einen Ceist, 
dem da tiSumL" — Werke, ii. 245. 
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Fichte turns upon his anxious inquirer and upbraids 
him for supposing that this theory— which represents 
the theoretical ' Wissenschaftslehre ' — was to be taken 
as a complete system of the human spirit " Didst 
thou imagine," he says, " that these results were not 
as well known to me as to thee ? . . . Thou askedst 
to know of thy knowledge. Dost thou wonder, then, 
that upon this path nothing more is to be found than 
just wha.t thou desiredst to know— thy knowledge? 
. . . What arises through knowledge and out of 
knowledge is only a knowing. But all knowing is 
only representation or picture, and there always arises 
the demand for something which shall correspond to 
the picture. This demand no knowledge can satisfy. 
. . . But, at least, the reality whose slave thou 
fearedst to be — the reality of an independent sen- 
sible world — has vanished. For this whole sensible 
world arises only through knowledge, and is itself 
part of our knowledge. . . . This is the sole merit 
of which I boast in the system which we have but 
now discovered together. It destroys and annihilates 
error; truth it cannot give, because in itself it is 
absolutely empty." 

Only in the third book, entitled 'Belief or 'Faith,' 
does Fichte proceed at last to satisfy the demand of 
his disciple for reality, and to communicate his own 
final position. " There is something in me," he says, 
" which impels to absolute, independent, self-origin- 
ated activity. ... I ascribe to myself the power of 
forming an idea or plan, and likewise the power, 
through a real action, of embodying this idea beyond 
the world of ideas {ausser dent Begriffe). I ascribe 
to myself in other words, a real active force — a force 
which produces being, and which is quite different 
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from the mere faculty of ideas. The ideas or plans 
spoken of above, usually called ends or puqjoses, are 
not to be considered, like the ideas of cognition, as 
after-pictures of something given ; they are rather 
fore-pictures, or exemplars of something which is to 
be produced. The real force, however, does not lie 
in them ; it exists on its own account, and receives 
from them only its determinate direction, knowledge 
looking on, as it were, as a spectator of its action. 
Such independence, in fact, I ascribe to myself in 
virtue of the afore-mentioned impulse." " Here," he 
proceeds, "lies the point to which the consciousness 
of all reality is attached. This point is the real 
activity of my idea, and the real ' power of action 
which I am obliged, in consequence, to attribute to 
myself. However it may be with the reality of a 
sensible world external to me, I myself am real; I 
take hold on reality here ; it lies in me, and is there 
at home. This real power of action of mine may 
doubtless be made an object of thought or know- 
ledge, but at the basis of such thought lies the im- 
mediate feeling of my impulse to self- originated 
activity. Thought does nothing but picture or 
represent this feeling, and take it up into its own 
form of thought." Actual existence, in brief, or the 
consciousness of reality, is reached, according to 
Fichte, only in Will, or in the immediate feeling of 
my own activity. Even in opposition to the sceptical 
doubts which the understanding may subsequently 
raise as to a possible self-deception, this feeling 
must be accepted as our only firm standing-ground ; 
it must be believed. Belief is " the organ with which 
I lay hold upon reality." 

These quotations have run almost to undue length. 
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But Fichte's testimony is especially important in view 
of his constitutionally deductive mind and his fond- 
ness of construction whenever an opening for it could 
be found. The passages quoted show him laying 
stress, even in his earliest writings, upon the essentially 
^ven character of reality. It must be lived or ex- 
perienced, if we are to know of its existence at all ; 
our relation to it must be that of immediate con- 
sciousness or feeling. Knowledge may afterwards 
take up this datum into its own forms, but knowledge 
stands always in this dependent or parasitical relation 
to reality. It is the picture or representation, the 
symbol of what is real ; but as Fichte says, " Know- 
ledge just because it is knowledge is not reality." It 
comes not first but second. As Schelling put it in 
his later writings — " Not because there is thought is 
there existence, but because there is existence is 
there thought" Or as we might express the same 
thing, connecting it with our parallel between Hegel 
and Plato, real things are not the shadows of intel- 
lectual conceptions, but intellectual conceptions are 
themselves the shadows of a real world. Nor is it 
allowable to reply that this is true only of human 
thought, and that the real world must still be admitted 
to be but the shadow of a divine or absolute thought. 
For, in the first place, God is included in the real 
world when that term is taken in its fullest extent, 
and the divine thoughts evidently presuppose the 
divine existence — a divine being whose thoughts they 
are. And, secondly, though we may perhaps speak 
of the real world in the narrower sense, as shadows 
or effects of the creative thoughts of God, the 
thoughts in that case are not active of themselves. 
"The real force," as Fichte says above, "does not 
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lie in them " : it lies in the divine Being as living 
active WilL 

But here again Hegel parts company with Fichte. 
Just as he apparently makes a systematic attempt to 
deduce existence from pure or abstract thought, so 
the divine existence itself tends to shrink in his hands 
into a priority of certain logical notions, to which, as 
we have seen in the foregoing lecture, a dynamic or 
creative efficiency is attributed. This fact — which 
will be fully discussed in the lectures that follow — 
appears to be a striking confirmation of the view 
taken above of Hegel's real meaning. 
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LECTURE V. 

HEGEL'S DOCTRINE OF GOD AND MAN. 

In the last lecture, Hegel's attempt to construct 
the world out of mere universals was somewhat 
fully dealt with, and we have now to consider 
more particularly the account which the system 
gives of God and man. Does it provide for 
their concrete reality, or is the general criticism 
of the last lecture applicable here too ? Do we 
recognise the same tendency to sublimate reality 
into abstract universals ? 

The first thing that strikes an attentive stu- 
dent is the way in which Hegel manages to 
evade giving any definite answer to the world- 
old questions which lie at the root of all phil- 
osophy — the questions as to the nature of God 
and His relation to man. This may seem a 
strange assertion to make regarding a system 
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in which there is so much talk of the Absolute, so 
much talk of God, even under that more homely 
name. Yet I think it must be admitted that at 
the end Hegel leaves us in grave doubt both as 
to the mode of existence which he means to 
attribute to the Divine Being, and as to his deliv- 
erance on the question of immortality, which is 
after all the most pressing problem of human 
destiny. I need appeal no further than to the 
example of Dr Stirling, than whom no man has 
studied Hegel more profoundly or more hon- 
estly. Dr Stirling, as is well known, gives his 
ruling on the side of a personal God and human 
immortality. But whence the need of this labo- 
rious assurance, if Hegel's statements had been 
forthright, and the inevitable consequence of 
his system ? Whence those waverings in the 
' Secret ' before the final deliverance ; whence, 
even after that deliverance, the hesitation that 
leavens the last notes to Schwegler? ' jVery 
obscure, certainly, in many respects," — so we 
read in the 'Secret'^ — " is the system of Hege l, 
and in none, ^perhaps, obscurer than in how we 
a.re tQ.XC.n,ceive God as a Subjective Spirit and 
jnaa^as a Subjective S£irit, and God and Man 
in mutual relation." If further evidence of this 
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ambiguity were necessary, it would be sufficient 
to refer to the history of the Hegelian school 
in Germany, which shows us Christian Theist 
and logical Atheist alike appealing to the 
Master's words and claiming to be the true 
inheritor of his doctrine. 

Such ambiguity was possible Just because the 
question, which Dr Stirling formulates as the 
question of "God as a Subjective Spirit and 
man as a Subjective Spirit " is one of concrete 
existences, whereas it is the peculiarity of the 
Hegelian system that it deals throughout only 
with generals. Hegel speaks in strictness, from 
beginning to end of his system, neither of the 
divine Self- consciousness nor of human self- 
consciousness, but of Self-consciousness in gen- 
eral — neither of the divine Spirit nor of human 
spirits, but simply of " Spirit." The process of 
the world is viewed, for example, as the realisa- 
tion of spirit or self-conscious intelligence. But 
spirit is an abstraction ; intelligence is an ab- 
straction, — only spirits or intelligences are real. 
It is the same even when we come to absolute 
spirit — a case which might seem at first sight 
to leave no loophole for doubt. The forms of 
the German language itself seem to abet Hegel 
in his evasion : for though he talks (and by the 
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idiom of the language cannot avoid talking) of 
" der absolute Geist " (the absolute spirit), that 
by no means implies, as the literal English 
translation does, that he is speaking of God 
as a Subjective Spirit, a singular intelligence. 
It no .more implies this than the statement, 
"Man is mortal" {in German, "the man is 
mortal") implies a reference to a specific in- 
dividual. The article goes with the noun in 
any case, according to German usage ; and 
" absolute spirit " has no more necessary refer- 
ence to a concrete Subject than the simple 
"spirit" or intelligence which preceded it. Ab- 
solute spirit is said to be realised in art, in 
religion, in philosophy ; but of the real Spirit 
or spirits in whom and for whom the realisation 
takes place we are not told, and are ultimately 
left to choose between two sharply opposed and 
irreconcilable positions. 

This, however, is precisely what was to be 
expected from a philosophy which treats notions 
as the ultimately real, and things or real beings 
as their exemplifications. Hegel has taken the 
notion or conception of self-consciousness — Sub- 
ject, as he calls it in his earlier writings. Spirit 
in his later — and he conceives the whole process 
of existence as the evolution, and ultimately 
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the full realisation of this notion. But it is 
evident that if we start thus with an abstract 
conception, our results will remain abstract 
throughout Spirit, when it reappears at the 
end of the development, will reappear, certain- 
ly, in a singular form, and we may imagine, 
therefore, that the reference is to the Divine 
Spirit ; but as a matter of fact it is the abstract 
singular with which we started, which means 
no more than "there is intelligence or spirit" 
— " the form is realised." But where or in whom 
the realisation takes place, of this nothing is 
said, or can be said, along these lines. For an 
answer we are forced to fall back upon ordinary 
experience ; and there it may be said that the 
action is realised in our personal existence and 
in the products of human civilisation. But as 
to any further and more perfect realisation in 
a divine Spirit, recourse must be had, I fear, to 
more homely methods of inference than Hegel 
patronises. 

Spirit, or "the concrete Idea," was beyond 
doubt intended by Hegel\to be the unity in 
which God and man shalf both be compre- 
hended in a more intimate union or living 
interpenetration than any previous philosophy 
had succeeded in reaching. And this unity or 
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interpenetration was to be asserted without 
prejudice to the play of difference — without, 
therefore, falling back into a pantheistic iden- 
tity of substance. It was an aim and task 
worthy of a philosopher, for both philosophy 
and religion bear ample testimony to the al- 
most insuperable difficulty of finding room in 
the universe for God and man. When specu- 
lation busies itself with the relation of these 
two, each in turn tends to swallow up the other. 
The pendulum of human thought swings con- 
tinually between the two extremes of Individ- 
ualism, leading to Atheism, and Universalism, 
leading to Pantheism or Akosmism. This in- 
sight into the history of the past makes it all 
the more the imperative task of further phil- 
osophising to seek a statement of their relations 
which can be accepted as true by the speculative 
and the moral consciousness alike. Hegel was 
fully alive to this obligation, and his scheme 
of reconciliation is in its conception a peculiarly 
grand one. It is no less than to exhibit the 
whole process of the universe as so many neces- 
sary moments or stages in the triumphant and 
all-embracing life of God. Nor need there be 
any hesitation in allowing that the execution 
of the conception, too, will always remain one 
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of the great monuments of the human mind. 
Even in its error, the Hegelian system is one 
of those " splendid faults " which may serve for 
the instruction of generations. But it cannot 
be accepted as a solution of the problem. Spirit 
is not the real unity of the two sides which it 
is intended to be, and is put forward as being. 
Though it is called " the concrete Idea," ' we 
have no evidence that it is really concrete in 
the sense of designating an actual existence ; 
it is concrete only with reference to the " logical 
Idea" which preceded it. Spirit or Absolute 
Spirit is the ultimate product of that self-crea- 
tive projection of the Idea into existence which 
has been already criticised ; and it may there- 
fore be;*denominated the Idea as real. It is the 
real duplicate of the Idea, the notion of know- 
ledge hypostatised. But we have abundantly 

' Weike, T.S. 68;, at the end of the ' History of Philosophy," 
where it is also " die sich wissende Idee " " der Gedanke der 
sichselbstfasst," Similarly, at the end of the 'Encyclopedia' 
(Werke, viL a, 468.469), Absolute Spirit is spwlten of as " die 
sich wissende Vemunft, " "die sich dentende Idee"; and it is 
said in the concluding sentence that " die ewig an und fiir sich 
seyende Idee sich ewig als absalutcr Geist bethiitigt, erieugt und 
geniesst." Hence the term " the Idea" is often used, in a wider 
sense, to designale not the logical Idea specifically, but what 
Hegel would call "the concrete totality" of which his system is 
the explication. 
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seen the impossibility of reaching a real exist- 
ence by such nieans. "Tjjp frynrrp^f T dea. " 

r^rvT^incj.hBt-;-3j^f, anH iinjtpa fj^ll p"^ "^n »»'y 

by eviscf ri''''"FI ^^'' '"'""^ rnntpnt nf hnth Both 
disappear or are sublimated into it, but simply 
because it represents what is common to both, 
the notion of inteUigence as such. They disap- 
pear, not indeed in a pantheistic substance, but 
in a logical concept. If we scrutinise the sys- 
tem narrowly, we find Spirit or the Absolute 
doing duty at one time for God, and at another 
time for man ; but when we have hold of the 
divine end we have lost our grasp of the human 
end, and vice versd. We never have the two 
together, but sometimes the one and sometimes 
the other — a constant alternation, which really 
represents two different lines of thought in the 
system, and two different conclusions to which 
it leads. But the alternation Is so skilfully 
managed by Hegel himself that it appears to 
be not alternation but union. 

The truth of this statement will be best seen 
by pressing the question of the relation of God 
or the Absolute to the development sketched 
by Hegel in the ' Encyclopasdia.' That de- 
velopment proceeds from Logic to Nature, 
from Nature to Spirit, and in Spirit through 
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all the grades of the slowly-opening individual 
intelligence to the Objective Spirit of society 
and the State, and further still to the Absolute 
Spirit, as existent and known in art, religion, 
and philosophy. The crucial question, there- 
fore, comes to be, what is the Subject here 
developed, and in what sense are we to take 
the term development ? ^t-i-rSrHing tr^ Hpgrpi's 
iiaaffe^ the Sub ject nf the HpyplripnT^"^ 'S 

■ipf^Vpfi nf in the .iinpriilar n..mh..r jjg "a iin;. 

versal iniii"''^"'''," p"^ is expre ssl y stvled 
^h" ai^c^Qi.itP xhe Absolute is said in this 
development to come to itself or to realise its 
own nature. This seems, therefore, the answer 
to our question, and the existence of God (to go 
no further) would appear to be placed beyond 
dispute by such a statement Nor is there 
any lack of explicit assertions of the divine 
existence on Hegel's part. It is as if he was 
conscious of the misleading effect liable to be 
produced by the form in which he had cast his 
system, and was desirous of counteracting such 
mistaken impressions. He reminds us, there- 
fore, ever and anon, that what appears as the 
end of the development is in reality also the 
beginning — the living presupposition of the 
whole. Thought does not exist first as Logic, 
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then as Nature, and finally in its completed 
form as Spirit ; it exists only as Spirit, which 
is thus the one res completa, or completed Fact, 
from which Logic and Nature are alike abstrac- 
tions. Accordingly this triple development 
has been, after all, only an ideal analysis, a 
logical separation of elements which are never 
really separate, but exist only within the con- 
crete life of Spirit. This is abundantly plain in 
the enigmatical but striking sayings that form 
the bulk of the Preface to the ' Phenomenology,' 
some of which were quoted in a former lecture.^ 
We meet the same thing in the larger ' Logic ' f 
and in the ' Philosophy of Religion,* where he 
is applying or carrying over the results of the 
' Logic,' he takes even more pains to avoid 
misconception. In consequence of the logical 

' Al the beginning of the Third Lecture, pp. 85-87 supra. 
Among other pa£sa.ges which mlglit be quoted are Such 3s Ibe 
following! "The True is the becoming of itself, the circle 
which ptesnpposes its end as its aim, and thus has its end for 
its beginning" (Werlte, ii. 15). "The Absolute is essentially 
result, !>., only at the end does it exist as what it truly is ; " 
but ' ' the result is for tlu.t very reason the same as the begin- 
ning, for ibe banning is lo be taken as aim or purpose " (Ibid., 
pp. 16-17). 

' E.g., in the passage formerly quoted : " We may very well 
say that every beginning must be made with the Absolute, just 
as all advance (that is, all dialectical development) is only its 
exposition." 
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evolution, he says, " We may have the mislead- 
ing idea that God is represented there as re- 
sult ; but if we are better acquainted with the 
subject, we know that result in this connection 
has the sense of absolute Truth. Hence that 
which appears as result, just because it is the 
absolute Truth, ceases to be something which 
results or draws its existence from anything 
else. ..." God is the absolutely True/ is 
equivalent to saying that the absolutely True, 
in so far as it is the last, is just as much the 
first. It is, in fact, the True, only so far as it 
is not only beginning, but also end or result 
— in so far, namely, as it results from itself." ' 
This is a point on which references might be 
indefinitely multiplied. It is enough, therefore, 
in the meantime to accept Hegel's reiterated 
assurance that the Absolute — "absolute self- 
conscious Spirit" — is eternally self- existent, 
the only Fact in the strict and full sense of 
that term. 
■^ How, then, is this completed self-conscious- 
ness related to the development which con- 
stitutes the world-process ? If we look closely 

I Werke, xi. 48. So again (p. 132), "The result casts off its 
character of result. . . . Absolute Spirit, conscious of itself, is 
thus the First and the Last." Cf. also xii. 178. 
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at the account Hegel gives, we find, I think, 
that there is no real connection between the 
two, and that the appearance of connection is 
maintained by the use of the term develop - 
mpnf in a HmiKlf gi^fl^t;, In thc first place, the 
term is used with the associations derived from 
its use in the ' Logic' We may, if we will, call 

/the systematic, placing of conceptions in the 
'L<^ic' a process or development; and if we 
do so, it is perfectly apparent that there is 
nothing here analogous to a development inj 
time. There is a system of abstract notions 
mutually connected, which permit us therefore 
to pass from one to another by logically neces- 
sary but altogether timeless transitions. In fact, 
the whole system, as a system of abstractions, 
may be said to be out of time ; and the process 
of development, if we persist in calling it so, 
may also be spoken of as a timeless or eternal 
process. Now Hegel extends this idea of 
logically necessary and timeless transition to 
the process by which, in his own language, 
thought externalises itself in Nature, and re- 
turns to itself in Spirit. It is with jo gjcal 
jiecessity, we are told, that the logical Idea 
determines itself to be more than l<^ic, and 
the same necessity drives it back upon itself 
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out of its temporary alienation. Hence Hegel 
speaks of this also as an eternal process. Ex- 
pressed in the language of religion, " God is the 
creator of the world ; it belongs to His being, 
to His essence, to be creator. . , . Creation 
is not an act undertaken once upon s. time. 
What belongs to the Idea belongs to it as an 
eternal moment or determination." ^ " God is, 
as Spirit, essentially this revelation of Himself. 
He does n^t create the world once; He is the 
eternal creator — this eternal self-revelation, this 
actus. This is his notion, his definition. . . . 
God posits the other and sublates it in His 
eternal movement." ^ " Without the world, God 
would not be God." ^ 

These expressions are all taken from the 
' Philosophy of Religion,' but the doctrine is 
one which meets us throughout Hegel's works. 
The terms used are intended to convey the 
impression that jthe life of the world is included 
within the process of the absolute self-con- 
sciousnessj^ and that everything is thereby 
satisfactorily comprehended within the all- 
containing walls of the divine unity. But it 
is impossible at one and the same time to 
describe this process as necessary and eternal, 
» Werke, xii. iSi. ' Ibid., xu. 157. ' Ibid., xi. I23. 
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and to include within it the real course of the 
world — nature and history. If we choose the 
first alternative, then Hegel's Nature — his 
second stage — is in no way different from 
Fichte's Non-Ego ; it is, indeed, as he himself 
describes it, simply the necessary negative or 
opposite involved in self-consciousness. An 
opposition or duplicity of some sort may 
readily be deduced as necessary to the exist- 
ence of self-consciousness as such ^ but that is 
very far from constituting a deduction of nature 
or the world as an infinitely varied concrete 
fact, Fichte's construction, as he himself ad- 
mitted, was an ideal construction of the notion 
of self-consciousness, not an account of any real 
process or real existence ; and it is exactly 
the same with Hegel's, This eternal process 
of creation or self-revelation is simply the gen- 
eral notion of self-consciousness as such. To 
treat the divine life as the perfect example of 
this was perhaps not extraordinary ; certainly 
Hegel was not the first to do so. But it is 
simply matter of assertion on Hegel's part to 
draw Nature with its real processes and living 
forms within the circle, and to treat it all as 
simply the objective side of the divine Self- 
consciousness, And even if we were inclined 
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to let that pass, his construction leaves no room 
for any other self besides the divine Spectator. 
In short, as we have had so often to remark in 
Hegel, there has been a daring but unjustifiable 
stride from an ideal or notional analysis to real 
facts. Every Ego carries in itself a Non-Ego, " 
but that does not justify us in sweeping all 
existence without more ado into the circle of 
a single Self-consciousness, identifying Nature 
with the Non-Ego of God, and simplifying the 
problem by extruding our own self-conscious- 
ness altogether. And it cannot be said that 
this is a misrepresentation of Hegel. If we are 
consistent with his position here, there is room 
only for one Self- consciousness ; finite selves 
are wiped out, and nature, deprived of any life 
of its own, becomes, as it were, the still mirror 
in which the one Self-consciousness contem- 
plates itself. Such is the scheme of the 
universe contemplated from the divine point 
of view. But I must repeat that it is reached 
by hypostatising the notion of self-conscious- 
ness and not by any progress from reality. 
T^ There is, in fact, no bridge between this hypos- 
\ tatised conception and the world of real things 
and real men. 
This comes out very plainly in Hegel's own 
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account in the ' Philosophy of Religion,' where 
he begins, contrary to his usual practice, with 
the Absolute in the completed perfection of its 
notion. Adopting religious terminology, Hegel 
speaks here successively of the kingdom of the 
Father, the kingdom of the Son, and the king- 
dom of the Spirit. The kingdom of the Father 
is further described in the heading as " God in 
his eternal idea, in and for himself." He begins 
by arguing that God, thus contemplated in 
his eternal idea, is still in the abstract element 
of thought ; the idea is not yet posited in its 
reality. But he goes on, under this same head, 
to speak of the absolute diremption or distinc- 
tion which must take place within this pure 
thought ; and thirdly, still under the same head, 
of God as Spirit, or the Holy Trinity. This 
"still mystery," as he calls it, is "the eternal 
truth " of philosophy ; it is " the pure idea of 
God." In fact, it Just brings to light the 
essential nature of Mind or Spirit, as seen in 
the act of knowledge. " God, who eternally ex- 
ists in and for Himself, eternally distinguishes 
Himself from Himself — that is to say, eternally 
begets Himself as His Son. But what thus 
distinguishes itself from itself has not the form 
of otherness or alien being ; on the contrary, 
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that which is distinguished is immediately 
identical with that from which it has been 
separated. God is Spirit ; no darkness, no 
tinge of foreign colour, passes into this pure 
light"^ In this separation, the first — that 
which distinguishes — may be called the uni- 
versal ; and the second — that which is dis- 
tinguished — the particular : but the two 
determinations are the same. The distinction 
is at once laid down and removed ; it is laid 
down as a distinction which is no real differ- 
ence. " The fact that it is so constitutes the 
nature of Spirit, or, if we express it in the 
form of feeling, eternal Love. The Holy 
Ghost is this eternal Love. . . . Love is a 
distinction between two who are yet for one 
another absolutely without distinction. . . . 
God is Love — i.e., he is this distinction and 
the nullity of this distinction — a play of dis- 
tinction in which there is no seriousness."* 
In spite, therefore, of what is said at the out- 
set — that God is contemplated here as still in 
the abstract element of thought — it does not 
seem possible to understand this elaborate 
construction as anything else than an account 
of the divine Self-consciousness as that really 
■ Werke, xii. 185. ■ Ibid., 187. 
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exists for God Himself. As Hegel does not 
fail to tell us himself, it is a speculative con- 
struction of the Trinity ; and on Hegelian 
principles, the Trinity, so conceived, must un- 
doubtedly be held to exist for itself and on its 
own account 

The construction itself is not peculiar to 
Hegel. He traces what he calls anticipations 
of the doctrine not only in Aristotle's state- 
ments about knowledge, and in what he says 
of the yojjfff? vo^ffew?, but more particularly 
in the Neo-Platonic doctrine of the Logos. 
Hegel's speculative Trinity is, in fact, simply 
the rehabilitation of that ancient philosopheme 
which, at the end of the prosaic age of the 
Enlightenment, Lessing had laid his vivify- 
ing hand upon,^ and made a present of to 
the new German philosophy. But whatever 
be its value as a speculative construction of 
the divine nature, what we have to observe 
here is that Hegel's object is to represent the 
life of the universe as a whole under the form 
of this perfect self-consciousness. It is essential 
to his purpose, therefore, that the second stage 
of the process — what is here called the Son 
— should be understood as equivalent to the 
* In hb Education ot the Human Race. 
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world. The passages, indeed, asserting an 
eternal creation of the world as an essential 
element of the divine nature, are taken from 
this very section ; so that the intention of 
identifying the Son and the world is obvious. 
But it is eventually found impossible to carry 
out this identification. The religious con- 
sdousness itself is the first to revolt against 
the representation of the world-process as a 
play of love with itself — a play of distinction 
in which there is no difference. If that were 
so, what would become of the consciousness 
of alienation, of sin, and the need of reconcili- 
ation, which Hegel accepts as the most funda- 
mental feature of religious experience .' This 
points to a real difference which is not covered 
by such phrases as those quoted above. And 
accordingly, when he comes to treat, in the 
second place, of the kingdom of the Son, Hegel 
has to admit, though it fits in badly with the 
preceding, that the Son and the world are 
not quite the same. In order to pass from the 
one to the other, the ideal difference must 
become real. "The Son must receive the 
determination of the other as such ; he must 
exist as something free and on his own account, 
and must appear as something actual, beyond 
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and without God, — something existent."' And 
then we fall back upon a set of phrases almost 
identical with those which met us before at 
the end of the ' Logic,' as an explanation of 
how real existence came to be. These need 
not be repeated here.^ If we compare the 
world with the Son, Hegel proceeds, " the 
finite world is the side of difference emphasised 
against the side of unity ; it is a world which 
is outside of the truth — a world in which the 
other has the form of being." ' But how is 
this accentuation of the otherness to be ex- 
plained ? Whence this relative freedom and 
independence which makes the world so much 
more than the mere reflex of a theoretic con- 
sciousness? This is the very problem of the real 
world — the very crux of the difficulty in Hegel's 
system. But, at the critical point, Hegel has 
nothing to offer us except the phrases from the 
' Logic,' and a quotation from Jacob Boehme. 
"This passing over into difference in the ele- 
ment of the Son has been expressed by Jacob 
Boehme in this wise : The first-begotten was 
Lucifer, the light-bearer, the bright, the clear 
one ; but he lost himself in his own imaginings ; 

■ Werke, xii. 206. 'Cf. supra, pp. 111-113. 

' Werke, xii. 208. 
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he asserted his independence, and fell."^ This 
was not merely a casual figure, for it was re- 
peated in the lectures on the ' Philosophy of 
Nature,'^ But in reference to it, it is surely 
sufficient to say that, if Plato's myths indicate 
the break-down of scientific explanation, there 
is a break-down much more complete in this 
borrowed myth of Hegel's.® 

The apostasy and fall of Lucifer is, of course, 
a mythical explanation that explains nothing ; 
but the figure seems at all events to embody 
the acknowledgment that the w orld - proce ss 
and the et ernal process described above as 
constituting the divine life are not one and 
the same. The latter is an eternal or t^inei£5§ 
process, in which we do not work from point to 
point of time at all, but analyse the different 
elements of one conception. The former — the 

' Werke, xii. 207. " Ibid., vii. i, 31. 

' It is woilb noting how closely the figure approaches to 
Schelling's explanation of tbe finite world, when he was at the 
turning-point of his philosophical career — namely, as the resull 
of an act of primal apostasy or revolt from God. In the trea- 
tise where he first makes use of this idea — ^'Philosophy and 
Religion' (1804) — Schelling treats the world -process as a pro- 
cess towards the culmination of this apostasy and separation 
in the independent self-assertion of the Ego. The world- 
process b thus definitely placed outside the inner circle of the 
divine Self-consciousness — outside the life of God as a Suhjec- 
tive Spirit. 
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world-process — is a real process in time, in 
which one stage laboriously prepares the way 
for another and gives place to it. In short, 
to sum up what I have been urging, the self- 
consciousness of God here constructed is simply 
the construction of the notion of self-conscious- 
ness as such ; and no evidence is adduced of 
the existence of a Being corresponding to the 
notion. If, however, we assume such a Being 
to exist, it offers no point of transition at which 
we might pass from it to the real world we 
know. We can describe its connection with 
that world in none but the old-fashioned figura- 
tive way, which it was the boast of the Hegelian 
philosophy to have stated at last in terms of 
pure reason. Strictly, indeed, if we start with 
this conception, as Hegel does in the 'Philo- 
sophy of Religion,* the conception carries with it 
no hint of the existence of a finite world at all ; 
there is no escape from the charmed circle of 
the perfect Self, unless per saltum. We fall 
back suddenly on our empirical knowledge, re- 
versing henceforth our whole procedure, tak- 
ing our stand on the facts of difference and 
imperfection, and treating the conception of 
God as the ideal of human effort Hegel, then, 
either gives us no demonstration of the exist- 
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ence of God in the ordinary sense — of His 
existence, that is to say, as a self-conscious 
being, a Subjective Spirit ; or if, following the 
^persistent bent of the system, we take the con- 
struction of the notion of self-consciousness for 
such a proof, then such a construction is all- 

! inclusive, and eliminates the time-process of 
the finite world altogether. 

But the time-process of the finite world is, 
after all, the reality with which we are immedi- 
ately acquainted ; and, to do Hegel justice, it 
is here that his real strength lies. He grapples 
like a giant with the real matter of experience, 
in his determination to reduce it from a merely 
empirical chaos to something in which the action 
of reason may be traced. It may be said with 
truth that it was Hegel's interpretation of his- 
tory that made the success of his system, and 
gave it its wonderful hold over a full generation. 
It is here, and not in mere Neo-Platonic play 
with an abstract notion, that we have to seek 
his actual achievements. History lived in his 
hands anew, — the past being no longer indif- 
ferent to the present, but linked to it indis- 
solubly in one great process of development 
It is enough here merely to indicate that this 
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process is conceived as the realisation of self- 
conscious life in the widest sense — the realisa- 
tion of the external conditions of such a life 
in society and the State, and the attainment 
through religion and philosophy of that sub- 
jective satisfaction which comes from the insight 
into the rationality and self-centred complete- 
ness of the whole process. Such a perfect de- 
monstration may be, in the nature of the case, 
a task too great for human powers. Doubt- 
less, too, Hegel's interpretations and sequences 
may at times be arbitrary. The tendency to 
construct history in accordance with a foregone 
conclusion, rather than faithfully to construe 
the refractory facts, can hardly fail to be some- 
times too strong for a man in whom ideas are 
much alive. But when Hegel is at his best, he 
is beyond such cavilling; his profound know- 
ledge of the past is matched by the sympathetic 
insight which enables him to go straight to the 
heart of the matter in hand and lay bare its 
inner significance. So important is the histori- 
cal side to Hegel, that it may almost be said 
that history is elevated in his hands into a 
philosophy. If the side of Hegel's thought that 
we have been considering up till now exhibits 
him divorced from reality altogether, we see 
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here the counter-tendency — so at least it seems 
at first, — the tendency to merge philosophy in 
history, and to take the results of the historical 
process, just as they are, for philosophic truth. 
The absolute philosophy becomes in this way 
an absolute empiricism. The actual is the 
rational, the real is the ideal ; and the absolute 
takes up its abode among men in the most 
unequivocal fashion. But this identification of] 
human history with the divine life springs, as I 
propose to show, from the very same attempt 
to bring together the real process in time and 
the so-called eternal process of the absolute 
self-consciousness. The attempt has just been 
seen to collapse when made from the other side. 
We have now to test its success when made from 
the side of human history and finite reality. — 
Here it is all-important to note at the outset 
that, from the moment we touch Nature — the 
perceptual elements of time and space — we are 
no longer on logical ground. We are in the 
realm of facts, and are dealing with the infinitely 
varied particulars of concrete reality, fit is no 
longer, therefore, a logical or timeless evolution 
that we have before us, but a process of real 
development in time, f In view of the double 
sense of the term d evelopment already adverted 
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to, we should be at pains to make this point 
clear ; for the conversion of history into meta- 
physic seems to depend upon a subtle confusion 
of the two senses. In the first sense, as has 
been seen, development means (simply It^cal 
) implication^ This sense we have in the ' Logic ' 
and in the construction of the" Trinity as given 
above: Ego logically implies non-Ego. The 
second sense Is the ordinary one, in which the 
%. presence of^he element of time is essential) In 
a development so conceived the stages are suc- 
cessive, each stage preparing the way for the 
next, and then yielding place to it Now it 
appears to me that, just as Hegel tries to era- 
brace within logic the transition from logic to 
what is not logic, so he contrives, though not 
in so many words, to carry over into the real 
development the associations of the first or 
logical sense" of the term. An impression is 
thus created that it is permi ssible to trea t time 
as an unessential factor,, which Virtually dis- 
appears when the necessity of the evolution 
has been graspedTj And accordingly, the way 
is prepared for identifying the long series of 
events in time with a single perfect and time- 
lessly existing Form. But even if we allow to 
Hegel that, in the Philosophy of Nature and 
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the Philosophy of Spirit, we get not an actual 
history but a philosophised history — that is to 
say, a statement of the essential or necessary 
moments in the evolution freed from their time- 
vesture of detail — it must still be maintained 
that the original, the actual process, was one 
in which real being passed from phase to phase 



m time^ 
I that if we 



" we give up time we move out of reality 
\ altogether. Nor need it be supposed that ample 
acknowledgment of the time-nature of the pro- 
cess is wanting in Hegel himself. " History in 
general," he says, " is the development of Spirit 
in time." ^ And it is hardly necessary to refer 
to his impressive and often-quoted utterances 

' Philosophy of History, 75 (Sibree's translation). Snch ac- 
knowledgments in Hegel will be found — and this is intelligible 
enough — (o refer to history as opposed to nature. In this pas- 
sage he opposes history as the development of Spirit in time to 
Nature as the "development of the idea in space." Space, 
with the individuation and multiplicity to which it gives rise, 
seems, rather than time, to be the outstanding feature of 
Nature. Moreover, though Nature is undoubtedly in a process 
of perpetual change, and so subject to the dominion of time, 
still change in Nature does not seem to caciy with it the notion 
of progress or real development. The system of things seems 
to resolve itself into a few physical constants, which form the 
permanent basis of all Na.tuie's transformations ; and thus 
change tends to take the form of cycles in which we recur at 
the end to our first starting-point. This, at least, was Hegel's 
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in regard to the labour and the pain — the slow 
travail, as one might say — undertaken by the 
spirit of the world — " the tremendous labour of 
worid-histoiy," "the sacrifices that have ever 
and anon been laid on the mighty altar of the 
earth through the vast lapse of ages." ' What 
becomes of the whole Philosophy of History if 
we deny a real development in time ? Or where 
shall we find a place, in that case, for the History 
of Philosophy and for the historical development 
of Art and Religion, so fully treated by Hegel ? 
All these disciplines necessarily assume that we 
are dealing not with a logical process but with 
a real development in time. And it is implied 
in all real development that, though the less 
perfect is destined to give place to the more 

view. "In Naluie," lie says, "there ia notliing new under 
the sun, and the multiform play of its phenomena, so far only 
induces a feeling of ennui. Only in those changes which take 
place within the realm of Spirit does anything new take place." 
—(Phil, of History, 65.) "The world of mind and the world 
of matter," he says elsewhere, "continue to have this dislinct- 
lion, that Ihe latter moves only in a recurring cycle, while in 
the former an advance or pr<^ress {Fortschreilen\ certainly takes 
place." — (Encyclopaedia, Wallace, 323.) This difference, em- 
bodied in the current opposition lietween (he natural and the 
historical sciences, does not, however, affect the character of 
natural changes as events in time. 

' See the prefaces lo the Phenomenology and the Philosophy 
of History. 
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perfect, yet the less perfect exists in its own 
time and place no less than the more perfect 
to which it leads up.^ 

Accepting, then, these characteristics of his- 
tory as a real development, let us look shortly 
at Hegel's philosophical conclusions. \_Nature 
is a process towards spirit : it is the becoming 
of spirit, and is only intelligible when related 
to its end or outcome, which is, therefore, at 
the same time its immanent or indwelling pur- 
pose.J Spirit appears at first as the sensuous 
or merely natural consciousness — a centre of 
sensation and desire, but otherwise hardly se- 
parated, as it were, from the nature in which 
it is rooted. History — that is, the history of 
humanity, of civilisation — is the record of the 
gradual unfolding of the potentialities of reason 

' Every foim except Che highest must, of coarse, according 
to Hegel's phraseology, be "untrue," — that is lo say, inadequate 
to its nolioD. But in spite of that it \% none Ibe less actual, 
and to be reckoned with as such. It may either co-exist with 
the more perfect form, as often happens, or, if it has disap- 
peared, stilt it did exl^l, and formed the real condition of the 
present existence of that which has supplanted it. This pro- 
tension, as Hamilton would have called it — this stretching out 
of the contents of reality in time — makes it impossible to resume 
all existence in one perfect form, as H^el tends to do, when he 
dismisses this and tlie other phenomenon from consideration on 
the plea that they are " untrue." 
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that lay concealed within this insignificant and 
unpromising beginning.' "The destiny of the 
spiritual world and the final cause of the world 
at large," Hegel declares to be, "the conscious- 
ness of its own freedom on the part of spirit, 
and, ipso facto, the reality of that freedom."* 
Out of the conflicting passions and interests of 
men there is built up — built up by them, acting 
as the unconscious instruments of reason — that 
stable system of law and custom which sets 
bounds to individual lawlessness and caprice. 
This edifice of institutions, laws, and customs 
goes by the name of the Objective Spirit ; in 
it spirit is, as it were, externalised, and takes 
visible shape before us. The perfect form of 
this edifice is the rationally organised state. 
Only within the bounds of ordinance thus set 
can the true destiny of spirit be realised ; that 
is, only here can it come to full consciousness 
of itself. Universal history traces the rise and 
fall of states — i.e., of the different national forms 



' " History constitutes the rational necessary co 
World-spirit — that spirit whose nature ia always oi 
same, but which unfolds (bis one oatuie in the phi 
the world's enistence." "History exhibits spirit in 
cess of working out the knowledge of that which it 
tiany."—rhilosophy of History, ii and i8. 

' Philosophy of History, 20. 
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in which the Ideal of Freedom has been ap- 
proximately realised, leading us eventually to 
Sthe culminating, and, as it would seem, perfect 
irealisation of the Idea in the modern German 
(constitution. The successive forms pass away, 
being judged, as it were, and superseded by the 
further progress of history ; but the whole pro- 
cess is " the unfolding and realisation of the 
universal spirit : " • or, as it is expressed in the 
' Ph^enomenology,' " the World-spirit had the 
patience to traverse these forms in the long 
extent of time, and to undertake the tremendous 
labour of world -hi story, in the course of which 
he infused into each form all of his own content 
which it was capable of holding ; and he did so 
because by no less a labour could he attain to 
a consciousness of his own nature,"^ This con- 
sciousness is practically realised in the state 
which Hegel terms the divine Idea as it exists 
on earth.^ In it, he says, " the true atonement 
or reconciliation is made objective — the atone- 
ment which unfolds the State as the image and 
reality of reason, in which self-consciousness 
finds in organic development the reality of its 

* Werke, viii. 431 (from (he Philosophy of Law). 

' Fhilosophy of History, 41. 
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own inmost knowing and willing." ^ The same 
atonement or reconciliation is realised in the 
subjective sphere of feeling, through religion, 
and in the element of knowledge through phil- 
osophy. In the Hegelian philosophy. Spirit at""] 
last reaches complete insight into its own nature \ 
— complete self- consciousness. This perfect self- -^ 
knowledge it is which supplies us with the key 
to the past, enabling us to trace an orderly 
progress in what were otherwise an aimless 
succession of mutually contradictory views. Un- 
rolled in the light of consummation, the history 
of philosophy appears as " the history of thought 
finding itself." ^ " The time is certainly long 
which Spirit requires to work out philosophy 
for itself. But as regards the slowness of the 
World-spirit, we must reflect that he is not 
pressed. He has no need of hurry, and has 
time enough : a thousand years are before Thee^ 
as one day." * 

The substitution of the obviously more con- 
venient term " Weltgeist," or World-spirit, in 
several of these passages, need not obscure the 

1 Werke, viii. 440 (Philosophy of Law). 
' Die Geschichle von dem Sichselbstfinden des. Gedankens. — 
Werke, xiii. 15. 
3 Werke, xiii. 49. 
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fact that Hegel knows but one subject of the 
development The real development here traced 
is a development of what he calls in the ' Phas- 
nomenology ' " the universal individual " or " the 
universal self;"' it is the Absolute itself which 
arrives at full self-consciousness in the absolute 
philosophy. The Absolute is this process and 
its culmination. And it will be noted that just 
as this view of the Absolute comes into prom- 
inence, the other view of it as existing timelessly 
in static perfection recedes into the background, 
and becomes unreal. It is, however, the very 
gist and heart of the Hegelian philosophy that 
these two are one. The Absolute of the system 
is professedly a reconciliation of the divine and 
the human, the infinite and the finite, aspects 
of existence ; and in order to achieve this unity, 
Hegel is bound to represent the subject of the 
development and the perfect subject which 
forms the presupposition of the whole develop- 
ment as one and the same subject. He turns 
1 round, therefore, to- assure us that what thus 
J appears under the form of time exists really in 
Vin eternal present. For example, he adds to 
the quotation made above : " A thousand years 
are before Thee as one day : He has time 
' Werke, LL 22 and 25. 
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j enough, just because He is Himself out of 

f time ; because He is eternal." 

The appearance of unity is thus gained by 
pressing the philosophical or Aristotelian view 
Ot-fiyplution, which -implies the presence .pf . th e 
End. in the beginning. The Idea, Hegel would 
seem to say, is the eternal, which possesses 
itself equally in each of its forms — to which, 
therefore, the time-evolution is in a sense in- 
different But, in point of fact, this application 
of the philosophical notion of development does 
not give a true rendering of the doctrine. 
Hegel's view practically identifies the different 
stages ; to be implicit and to be explicit makes 
no real difference to what may be called the 
developing subject. In the real world, however, 
this does constitute a difference to the develop- 
ing subject, and without this real difference the 
notion of development would disappear alto- 
gether. The oak-subject is different when it is 
an acorn from what it is when it is a full-grown 
oak ; the human subject is- different as a child 
from the same subject as the full-grown phil- 
osopher. And what is more, only one stage is 
real at a time.^ The subject of these trans- ■ 

' This is quite consistent with saying thai nolhing of the past 
is lost. As H^el puts i(, "The grades which spirit seems to 
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formations does not exist as the perfect form 
while it is still struggling towards it ; it does 
not exist as the eVep7«(i, while it is still in the 
Bvva/iK, and when it has attained the ivipyeta, 
it exists no longer as the fiuKo/i^, The acorn 
does not exist as the oak-tree while it is still 
the acorn, but only afterwards when it has 
grown into the oak ; and then it no longer 
exists as the acorn. If we apply the same idea 
to the process of the universe, and treat it as 
the evolution of a single subject or Universal 
Self, we njust, if the process is to be a real one 
and to correspond to the notion of development, 
have a self which grows from less to more — a 
self, at least, which is somehow different at A 
from what it is at B, and still more different 
from what it is at its culmination in Z. We 
must either admit a growing Absolute of this 
description, or say that the Absolute exists only 
in eternal perfection at Z, and that A, B, C, D, 
and the rest are the result of something very 
like subjective illusion. Passages might be 
quoted from Hegel which apparently make 

have left behind, it still possesses in the depth of its present." 
But they do not exist now in tlie same sense in which they existed 
then ; their present existence is only in the form of memory, 
r organic. 
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for the latter view. Perhaps the strongest of 
these is in the ' Encyclopasdia,' where he says : 
" Objectivity is, as it were, only a hull or wrap- 
ping under which the Notion lies concealed. 
The consummation of the infinite End or 
Aim consists, therefore, merely in removing the 
illusion which makes it seem yet unaccom- 
plished. . . . This illusion It is under which we 
live, and it alone supplies the actualising force 
on which our interest in the world depends. 
In the course of its process the Idea makes 
itself that illusion by setting up an antithesis 
to confront itself, and its action consists in 
getting rid of the illusion which it has created." ^ 
But such a passage does not fairly represent the 
general tenor of his thought : this morally 
paralysing view of existence represents rather 
a rebound on Hegel's part from the opposite 
extreme of a growing God. For, as he insists 
himself so strongly in his criticisms of Fichte, 
it is absurd to place the reality of the universe 
in an End which is nowhere as yet realised. 
On precisely the same grounds, it is a perver- 
sion of the notion of immanent development 
to ai^ue as if a development could be explained 
by a principle which, at the outset of the de- 

' WiUace, 304. 
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velopment, existed, as the saying is, only po- 
tentially. If the completed self-consciousness 
is to be in truth the actuality — the moving 
and directing power — of the whole process, 
then it must exist as such throughout the 
process. But in that case it cannot be identi- 
fied, as H^el identifies it, with the subject which 
undergoes development, and which distinctly 
does not exist in completeness except at the 
end of the process, if, indeed, then. In other 
words, we have not one subject, but two. To 
fall back upon our simple instance — which, of 
course, is only an analogue — the full-grown oak 
gives rise to the fresh acorn, but the oak-subject 
is not therefore to be identified with the acorn- 
subject which passes from stage to stage, and 
eventually becomes an oak itself. Similarly, 
although we may assume a divine Subject as in 
some, to us incomprehensible, way, the author 
and inspirer of the time-development which is 
for us the immediately real, it nowise follows 
that the divine Subject is to be identified with 
the Subject which undei^oes this development — 
or rather, we should say, with the innumerable 
subjects of this development, for there is no one 
Subject ofhistory, and to speak of the World-spirit 
as such is at most a pardonable figure of speech. 
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LECTURE VI. 

HEGELIANISM AS AN ABSOLUTE SYSTEM. 

I ENDEAVOURED In the preceding Lecture to 
point out two lines of thought in Hegel. The 
one starts from the idea of God, which is Neo- 
Platonically constructed as Trinity in unity, 
but which is simply the idea of knowledge as 
such, treated as a real being. There is no pas- 
sage from this hypostatised conception to the 
facts of the finite world. The second line of 
thought starts with these facts, and treats the 
historical development of humanity as the pro- 
cess in which the Absolute comes to itself. 
These two lines of thought, I argued, are not 
successfully brought together by Hegel, and 
the attempt to bring them together involves 
a violation of the true notion of development. 
One of these views was bound to give way to 
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the other ; and it was only natural that the 
strength which the second view derived from 
its contact with reality should enable it to tri- 
umph over the first. This is observable in 
Hegel himself, and still more in the history 
of the school. In spite of a certain mystic or 
Platonic vein, there never lived a man more 
wedded to hard fact than Hegel ; and he had 
an instinctive aversion to seeking the Divine 
in some ideal beyond the confines of the world 
that now is, God must be found here, he ar- 
gued, or not at all. Hence he came more and 
more strongly to insist upon the fact that the 
revelation and the reality of the Divine exist- 
ence is contained in history. He undoubtedly 
insists in this connection on much that is true ; 
but when the position is transformed by some 
of his ablest followers into a frank identification 
of the Absolute with man, we are face to face 
with a consequence of the Hegelian ailment 
to which attention has not yet been called. 

This is, that if we identify the Absolute with 
the subject of the development, we are unable 
to rise higher than man's actual achievement, 
and are therefore inevitably led to put man 
in the place of God. God or the Absolute is 
represented in the system as the last term of 
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a development into which we have a perfect 
insight ; we ourselves, indeed, as absolute phil- 
osophers, are equally the last term of the devel- 
opment. It is impossible, therefore, to discrim- 
inate in the account given between the absolute 
philosopher and God. The philosopher's know- 
ledge is God's knowledge of himself ; and, with 
some reservations as to particularity and con- 
tingency, this knowledge is apparently put for- 
ward as perfectly adequate. No provision is 
made, no room seemingly is left, for any further 
knowledge of himself on God's part. The Phil- 
osophy of Law, of History, of Esthetics, of 
Religion, and the History of Philosophy itself, 
all conclude in the same style. The Absolute 
is attained in each of these spheres, being simply 
man's record and ultimate attainment along 
these various lines. " God is not a Spirit be- 
yond the stars," says Hegel. " He is Spirit in 
all spirits"' — a true thought finely expressed. 
But if the system leaves us without any self- 
conscious existence in the universe beyond that 
realised in the self-consciousness of individual 
philosophers, the saying means that God, in any 
ordinary acceptation of the word, is eliminated 
from our philosophy altogether. Thus trans- 
' Werke, xL 24. 
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lated, it is no longer fine and no longer true. 
The same tendency is observable throughout 
the ' Philosophy of Religion,' where we should 
naturally expect to meet it least. The self- 
existence of God, if I may so speak, seems to 
disappear ; God is begotten, and has His only 
reality in the consciousness of the worshipping 
community. Evidently this is to renounce the 
idea of anything like a separate personality or 
self-consciousness in the Divine Being. Whether 
Hegel had himself explicitly renounced the 
idea, it is perhaps impossible to say with cer- 
tainty. Many students from his own day till 
now have refused to draw this conclusion from 
his writings, finding in them, as I am far from 
denying, numerous passages which seem to sup- 
port their view. But to me most of these utter- 
ances have a doubtful ring. The drift of Hegel's 
mind appears to me, on the whole, to be in the 
opposite direction ; and the religious or theo- 
logical form into which he often throws his 
thought I cannot regard as other than a meta- 
phorical expression of positions which, in them- 
selves, have no afllinity with the dogmas in 
question. In a notable passage in the 'Phil- 
osophy of Religion,' he frankly compares his 
own treatment of the Christian dogmas to the 
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procedure of the Neo-Platonists in infusing a 
philosopliic meaning into the popular mythology 
which preceding thinkers of a rationalistic turn 
had altogether cast aside,' But whatever may 
have been Hegel's personal position in the mat- 
ter, the negative view taken by his most daring 
and perhaps his ablest followers — the H^elians 
of the Left, as they were called— would appear 
to be the only one for which, in consistency, 
the system has room. For as water cannot rise 
higher than its source, so the development can- 
not go further than the philosopher himself. 
As long as we claim to have an absolute phil- 
osophy in the Hegelian sense, so long must 
we identify our own thought with the divine, 
and treat the Absolute as a mere expression 
for human achievement in its different spheres. 
This consequence was frankly avowed by the 
Hegelians of the Left. The Absolute realises 
itself, they declared, only in the human indi- 
vidual. Behind or beside the individuals, there 
exists only the logical Idea, in which we are 
asked to recognise the ultimate self-sustaining 
reality of the universe.^ The Absolute, accord- 

' Wetke, xi. 95. 

' Hegel, himself, it majr be remarked, liad spoken of the 
logical Idea as " the realm of tiuth as it is without hull or 
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ingly, is not a complete and eternally existent 
self-consciousness, but an impersonal system of 
thought. This is the only thing permanent in 
phenomena ; from it the phenomenal world 
arises, and into it it returns. In man this 
impersonal Absolute — this eternal system of 
abstract thoughts — comes to consciousness of 
itself. Human persons are, as it were, the 
foci in which the impersonal life of thought mo- 
mentarily concentrates itself, in order to take 
stock of its own contents. These foci appear 
only to disappear in the perpetual process of 
this realisation. 

The independent existence here attributed 
to abstract thoughts or categories makes this 
result one of the most remarkable theories on 
record. The categories not only exist of them- 
selves, but they creatively give rise to the 
phenomenal world of men and things. In 
comparison with this apotheosis of logic, materi- 
alism itself seems mildly reasonable. Vet these 
Hegelians of the Left — men like Feuerbach, 
Ruge, Strauss, Bruno Bauer, and others — were 
only taking literally Hegel's own statements 

wrapping in and foi itself" — "the exposition of God as he is 
in his eternal essence, before the creation oC nature or any 
finite spirit." — Ibid., iii. 36. 
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about the Logic, and abolishing that supreme 
Spirit, for whom, so long as the Absolute is 
identified with the subject of the process, there 
is really noroom in the system. Indeed we 
may go further, and say that this is the natural 
outcome of a theory which endeavours to con- 
struct- reality out of the logical Idea. What 
other result could we expect than that both 
God and man, as real beings, would vanish back 
into their source, leaving us with the logical Idea 
itself as the sole reality? This is asserted in 
so many words of God. Man, of course, as a 
phenomenal existence, is in evidence, and can- 
not be simply denied ; but he, too, is robbed of 
all true personality, and appears only as the 
vanishing centre of a system of knowledge, an 
exemplification of the form of consciousness in 
general. The Idea is all in all. Truly, as Dr 
Stirling says, the Idea so conceived is "a blind, 
dumb, invisible idol," and the theory is "the 
most hopeless theory that has ever been offered 
to humanity." ^ And it is instructive to notice 
how the most absolute Idealism and Rational- 
ism historically transformed itself into its dia- 
metrical opposite — into the most thoroughgoing 
Materialism and Sensualism. The process may 
' Schwcgler, 474 and 435. 
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be traced in Feuerbach, Strauss, and others. 
For if the Idea realises itself in man alone, then 
man, as this sensuous individual, is the only 
reality which in any wise concerns us. The 
metaphysical priority assigned to the logical 
system pales before the imperious reality of the 
senses. " The new phllosoph)'," says Feuerbach, 
laying down the lines of the 'Philosophic der 
Zukunft,' " has for its subject not the Ego, not 
absolute, that is, abstract. Spirit, in short not 
Reason in abstracio, but the actual and whole 
essence of man. The reality, the subject of 
reason, is only man. Man thinks, not the Ego, 
not Reason. The new philosophy rests there- 
fore on the divinity {Gottheii), that is, the truth, 
of the whole man. If the old philosophy said, 
' Only the rational is the true and the real,' the 
new philosophy says, on the other hand, only 
the human is the true and the real ; for only the 
human is the rational. Man is the measure of 
reason." ^ A personal God to this philosophy is 
no more than man's projection of his own image 
upon the screen of his imagination. Immor- 
tality is likewise a delusion ; to the individual 
belongs only the sensuous present. As Idealism 
does not recognise the distinction of popular 
' Philosophie der Zukunft, g 51, quoted by Ilanns. 
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philosophy between the body and the sou!, the 
reahty of man is thus, practically, identified with 
his bodily existence, and we pass to a consistent 
Sensationalism and an essentially materialistic 
view of the universe,' A similar transition to 
Materialism, or something indistinguishable 
from it, achieved itself more slowly in Strauss. 
Strauss began his career as one of the ablest 
and clearest of Hegel's followers. His last 
book, 'The Old Faith and the New' — a very 
interesting personal record — is to all intents and 
purposes a confession of Materialism. But, 
indeed, what is the diiference between Idealism 
and Materialism, if in the one case human 
existence is the outcome of an unconscious 
system of logical conceptions, and in the other 
the outcome of unconscious matter? In the 
latter case, man is the chance result of mechani- 
cal laws ; in the former, the process is said to 
be controlled by a logical necessity. But in 
both cases the evolution is for us — and for us 

' A logical Idealism of the Hegelian stamp lies, in truth, in 
some respects very near to Materialism. The categories, it is no 
doubt HSserteii, form the immanent reality of the material uni- 
verse ! and therefore, when man arises out of Nature, it is as if 
thought came to itself. But the frank derivation of man from 
Nature holds its own, while the unsubslantial basis of categories 
falls altogether into the background. 
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alone it exists — in a true sense aimless. It is a 
spectacle constantly repeated, but it discards 
and tramples under foot those conscious ends 
which alone are to be deemed worthy of attain- 
ment. If we take away from Idealism person- 
ality, and the ideals that belong to personality, 
it ceases to be Idealism in the historic sense of 
that word. To call it so is merely confusingthe 
issues, for it has joined hands with the enemy, 
and fights on the other side of the field. 

A very simple reflection, however, suffices to 
deliver us from these results. We have only to 
remember that to speak of the self-existence of 
thoughts, without a thinker whose they are, is 
to use words without a meaning ; and the whole 
fabric of this Hegelianism of the Left collapses. 
Nevertheless, as has been contended, it has the 
consistency of the system on its side, so long as 
we identify the Absolute with our knowledge of 
the Absolute, and take the process of human 
development as in very truth the evolution 
of God. Hegel's determination to have one 
process and one subject was the original fountain 
of error. This identification, therefore, is what 
we must begin by denying. The development 
we can trace is not the development of God, but 
of man's thoughts about God — a development, 
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therefore, which does not affect the existence of 
their object. In the history of philosophy, for 
example, who can believe that we have the 
successive stages by which God arrived at a 
knowledge of Himself, complete knowledge 
being dated from the beginning of the present 
century? What we really have is the history 
of man's repeated efforts to solve the problem 
of tlie universe — a history which, even from 
this point of view, we might not unreasonably 
expect to show marks of progress and increas- 
ing insight ; though even at the end, if we are 
honest with ourselves, the insight is so dim 
that the title of absolute knowledge applied to 
it has the sound of Mephistophelian mockery. 
It is, if possible, even more plainly so in the 
case of religion. What is religion, if not an 
attitude of the subjective spirit of man ? We 
are here altogether on human ground. And 
the same is true of art, and of history itself — 
the history of civilisation, of states and empires. 
Is it not effrontery to narrow down the Spirit 
of the universe to a series of events upon this 
planet ? Can we believe, as Lotze puts it, 
"that the creative cause of the universe issued 
from its darkness into the light of manifestation 
only by the narrow path of earthly nature, and 
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after having formed man and human life again 
retreated into infinity, as if with all its ends 
accomplished? For this dialectical idyll we, 
must substitute an outlook into the boundless- 
ness of other worlds, not with the vain effort 
to know the unknowable, but with the view of 
letting the boundlessness of this background 
mark out the narrow limits of the realm of ex- 
istence actually knowable by us,"^ It seems 
strange, he adds, in the ' Metaphysic,' that these 
Idealists, though fully aware of the Copernican 
discoveries and living under their influence, 
" should yet be able to persuade themselves 
that the spiritual development of their Abso- 
lute was confined to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean." * Surely the explicit statement of 
such results is sufficient to discredit them. Only 
under cover of an ambiguous phrase can they 
have been believed. 

It is perhaps in ethics and politics, which are 
essentially sciences of the ideal — the ought-to- 
be — that the malign influences of Hegel's at- 
titude are most clearly seen. I am fully aware 
while saying this, that it is precisely in these 
spheres that some of Hegel's best work was 

' Lotze, Microcosmtis I. 458 (English translation). 
' Metaphysic, 379 (Clarendon Press). 
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done. But while recognising the solidity and 
strength of his writing on these subjects, it is 
impossible to shut our eyes to the assumption 
of finality made here as elsewhere. And it is 
natural that in this more concrete sphere the 
assumption should appear more grossly at vari- 
ance with the facts of the case. There are few 
more constantly recurring polemics in Hegel 
than that which he carries on against Fichte's 
Sollen, the attempt, that is, to interpret the 
universe entirely through the notion of duty, 
something that is not, but is to be. As against 
this conception Hegel repeatedly tells us that 
" the Idea is not so feeble as merely to have a 
right or an obligation to exist without actually 
existing."^ And he is fond of justifying his 
position by reference to the religious conscious- 
ness. " The religious mind," he says, " views 
the world as ruled by Divine Providence, and 
therefore as corresponding with what it ought 
to be ;" or in more technical language, the Will 
must return to the point of view of Intelligence 
or cognition, which " apprehends the world as 
the notion actual." ^ " It is easier," he says in 
the ' Philosophy of History,' " to discover a 
deficiency in individuals, in states, and in Pro- 
' Wallace, 9. = IbiA, 322, 323. 
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vidence, than to see their real import. This 
subjective fault-finding is easy, . . . Age 
generally makes men more tolerant ; youth is 
always discontented. . . . The insight, then, 
to which philosophy is to lead us is, that the 
real world is as it ought to be." ^ 

Now there is no difficulty in admitting that 
when we try speculatively to comprehend all 
existence within our view, it is impossible to 
rest in Fichte's position. This has been already 
urged in a former lecture, and it was eventually 
admitted by Fichte himself in the emphasis 
which he laid in his later writings upon the 
actuality of God as distinct from the process of 
becoming. Both this later position of Fichte's, 
therefore, and the religious point of view to 
which Hegel appeals, aMrtn the reality of the 
Ideal ; but there seems to be a not unimportant 
difference between the sense in which they do 
so and that in which Hegel asserts it. Hegel's 
invocation of " the religious mind " here is per- 
haps hardly fair. It is quite true that the 
religious man views the world as ruled by 
Divine Providence, but this view is surely to 
be interpreted as a faith or belief^a faith which 
he clings to, may one not say, often with a 
' English translation, 38. 
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species of desperation in the face of anomalies 
and difficulties which he cannot pretend to solve. 
This faith is his last refuge against complete 
moral scepticism ; but he does not profess to 
see the plan of the Divine government Still 
less does he make any assertion of the perfec- 
tion of the actual world, such as Hegel puts 
in his mouth. On the contrary, the religious 
man is almost always found painting the present 
state of things in the darkest colours ; and, if 
his religion be real, this is the source of his 
energy as a practical reformer. Hegel's position 
is essentially different. His whole theory leads 
him up to the assertion that here too, just as 
in knowledge, the circle is closed, finality is 
attained ; the ideal is real, and we see that it 
is so. 

This position is most clearly expressed in 

the 'Philosophic des Rechts,' published in 1820. 

/ But the acceptance, nay, the worship, of mere 

^ fact which it consistently involves is so destruc- 

1 tive of all ethical ideals, and the air of almost 

brutal Actualism so fatal to further progress, 

/ that, when Hegel slipped into the unqualified 

f assertion of it in the Preface to this work, the 

utterance roused something like a storm of 

obloquy. It is here that the famous saying 
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occurs — " What is rational is real, and what is 
real is rational;" and it is followed by other 
passages equally strong. "This treatise is in- 
tended to be nothing else than an attempt to 
comprehend and to exhibit the State as an 
existence essentially rational, . As a philoso- 
phical work, it must most carefully avoid all 
construction of a State as it ought to be. The 
instruction which it may contain does not lie 
in instructing the State as to the form in which 
it ought to be, but simply in teaching how the 
State, the moral universe, is to be cognised. 
The task of philosophy is to understand the 
'what is,' for 'what is' is reason."^ Thus on 
his reconstruction or transcript of man's crea- 
tion, Hegel echoes the verdict of the Divine 
Workman, when He saw everything He had 
made, and, behold, it was very good. The 
resemblance is striking, and was dictated by 
the whole tenor of his philosophy. But such 
praise applied to the Prussian State in the 
year 1820 seems to have almost too strong an 
infusion of the tolerance of age which he com- 
mends as the insight of true philosophy. We 
can scarcely wonder that his enemies attributed 
such utterances to no loftier source than the 
> Werlte, viii. 18. 
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optimistic conservatism of the man with whom 
the world has dealt liberally and who sees his 
own life-purpose achieved. Hegel was branded 
as a reactionary, as the " official " philosopher 
of the Prussian State, whose business it was to 
rehabilitate the actual by decking it out in the 
trappings of rational necessity. In this his 
enemies were certainly unjust. The statements 
in question are not insincere opportunisms ; they 
are the genuine outcome of one whole side of 
Hegel's thought. That side was uppermost 
when he wrote the ' Philosophy of Law,' and 
they seem to have slipped from him almost 
unconsciously in this strong and unqualified 
form. 

The clamour, however, to which this Preface 
gave rise, roused Hegel to a sense of his im- 
prudence, and to an acknowledgment that his 
statements were not to be taken in their frank 
literal meaning. In the Introduction to the 
'Encyclopaedia'^ he expressly replied to his 
critics in a passage which reads very like a 
palinode. He begins by sheltering himself be- 
hind the religious doctrine already referred to, 
and then proceeds as follows : " Existence is in 

^ A second edition of the ' Encyclopaedia ' appeared in 1827, 
a third in 1830. 
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part mere appearance, and only in part reality. 
In common life, any freak or error, evil and 
everything of the nature of evil, as well as every 
miserable and transient existence whatever, gets 
in a careless way, and as it were by accident, the 
name of reality. But even our ordinary feel- 
ings are enough to forbid an accidental exist- 
ence getting the emphatic name of a reality. 
When I spoke of the real, it might have been 
understood in what sense I used the term, 
seeing that in a detailed Logic I had treated 
among other things of Reality, and had ac- 
curately distinguished it not only from the 
contingent, which, after all, has also existence, 
but even from the ordinary categories of mere 
existence {Dasein, Existens und andern Bestim- 
mungen)'.' " The understanding prides itself," 
he proceeds, " upon its ' Ought,' which it takes 
especial pleasure in prescribing in the field of 
politics ; ... for who is not acute enough to see 
a great deal in his own surroundings which is 
really far from being what it ought to be ? But 
such acuteness is mistaken in the conceit that 
when it examines these objects, and pronounces 
what they ought to be, it is dealing with the 
interests of philosophical science. Philosophy 
has to do only with the Idea — with a reality, 
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therefore, of which those objects, institutions, 
and conditions represent only the outward and 
superficial side."^ 

The Preface does not mean, therefore, that 
"whatever is is right." Not the real in the 
ordinary sense of that word is the rational, but 
only the truly real — that which reason justifies 
as such. The idea realises itself, but still the 
external fabric cannot be taken as its complete 
or even consistent realisation. In short, the 
real, so far as it is rational, is rational ; the 
rest we leave out of account. We deny the 
term real of that which is not rational. Surely 
this is to reduce the position to an empty 
tautology.^ 

■ Werke, vi. lo, ii ; Wallace, 8, 9. 

' Mr Ritchie has on more than one occasion objected to my 
treatment of this distinction, " Surelj," he says, in an essay on 
Darwin and Hegel, "it is a peifectly legitimate use of that fatally 
ambiguous word ' teal.' The use of real in antithesis to sham is 
common enough." And in his recent interesting essay on ' What 
is Reality?' (Philosophical Review, vol. i.. No. 3) he distinguishes 
as the fifth ose of the term "that in which real is used in a 
moral sense, the sense in which it is held that ' the Real is the 
Ealional.' . . . We go behind the phenomenal existence of in- 
stitutions lo examine their ethical content, and we pronounce 
them real or unreal. Now this sense liis in with the main 
sense of reality as the coherent and intelligible, except that we 
bring a moral standard of value, so that what is reat in the 
sense of not being imaginary may yet be unreal in the sense of 
being absurd or mischievous." Or again, taking his examples 
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This equivocation between "the real" and 
"the truly real" is more, however, than an 
isolated quibble on Hegel's part to extricate 
himself from an uncomfortable position. It 
is not a piece of conscious insincerity ; for we 
can hardly impute to him the stony-hearted 
optimism and the peculiarly gross empiricism 
which a literal rendering of his words would 
imply. He probably meant to say substanti- 
ally what he afterwards explained that he had 
meant — namely, that on the whole a purpose of 
reason is visible in the social and legal struc- 
tures of mankind. Philosophy, working on the 
great scale, can afford to neglect exceptions, 
misgrowths, positive evils. In itself, this is 
from another sphere, he says, " the real as the rational differs 
from the merely existent, just as definite species in plants and 
animals differ from 'sports' and from 'survivals.'" Such 
passages seem to me to admit in the fullest way all that is con- 
tended for in the text, namely, that the real does not cover the 
whole field of existence, but must be interpreted as the truly real 
or the good. An absolute system, however, ca.onol afford to 
leave any nook or cranny of existence unoccupied. 

Similarly, Heel's Optimism may be, as Mr Ritchie says, " no 
more than that faith in the ultimate rationality of the universe, 
which is the presupposition of all scientilic interpretation, and 
of all practical effort " (Darwin and Hegel, l3). But when the 
position is whittled down to this expression of philosophic faith, 
it ceases to hear the significance which it was intended to con- 
vey as the watchword of an all-inclusive and all-explaining 
philosophy. 
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perhaps an intelligible and justifiable position, 
but is it one which is open to an absolute 
philosophy ? The old difficulty of the con- 
tingent, of reality as such, is upon us again, and 
again Hegel tries to wave it contemptuously 
aside. The embarrassing facts are not "truly 
real," or, more concisely still, they are not 
"true." Hegel's use of this constantly recur- 
ring term is little more than an index to the 
difficulty in question. In the ' Logic ' every 
higher category is looked upon as the " truth " 
of the lower, and the Absolute Idea is the 
full truth of which all the preceding forms of 
thought were imperfect expressions. Used 
thus of categories or abstract definitions, the 
term is sufficiently in place, and might be 
rendered by a phrase like "adequate expres- 
sion." But it receives from Hegel a much 
wider extension, being applied to existences as 
well as to conceptions. Here the ambiguity 
begins, for an existence is properly said to 
have "reality," truth being a term properly 
applicable to conceptions alone, and signifying 
their correspondence with reality. We have, 
however, the advantage of an express declara- 
tion by Hegel as to the sense to be attached 
to the term in this new connection. He dis- 
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tinguishes "truth" in his usage from mere 
correctness or "formal truth," as he calls it. 
"Truth in the deeper sense consists in the 
identity between objectivity and the notion. 
It is in this deeper sense that truth is under- 
stood when we speak of a true State or a true 
work of art. These objects are true, if they are 
as they ought to be — i£., if their reality cor- 
responds to their notion. When thus viewed, 
to be untrue means much the same as to be bad. 
A bad man is an untrue man, one who does not 
behave as his notion or vacation requires of y 
him."* Hegel has the grade to say in another 
place that "when the term untrue occurs in 
a philosophical discussion, it does not signify 
that the thing to which it is applied does not 
exist. A bad State or a sick body may 
certainly exist ; but these objects are untrue, 
because their notion and their reality are out 
of harmony." ^ Nevertheless, he seems to 
say, such existences do not count ; we may 
exclude them from our reckoning altogether. 
Would that we could believe this comfort- 
able saying ! That these facts have no place 
in an absolute system — that they " ought 
not" to be there — is plain enough. They are 

'WaUace,306. 'Ibid., 211. 
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the standing refutation of its claims. But 
dismissed in this fashion they cannot be. 

The distinction which Hegel here attempts to 
draw marks the reappearance of the other line 
of thought which runs through the system. 
This Piatonising strain, as it has been aptly 
named,' predominates in the ' Logic,' and ap- 
pears more or less in other works, but is mark- 
edly absent in the ' Philosophy of Law.' Under 
its influence, as we have seen, Hegel, like Plato, 
seeks reality not in the actual world, but in the 
eternal realm of an absolute and self-guarantee- 
ing thought. The world of timeless forms is 
the real world, not the world of existing things 
and persons. To this latter world Hegel (when 
following out this train of thought) accords, 
like Plato, only as it were a quasi-reality. He 
even speaks, as we have seen, of the whole 
course of finite development as a species of 
illusion — "only a hull or wrapping under which 
the notion lies concealed," But, on the other 
hand, the identity of the real and the ideal is 
to an absolute system the very breath of its 
life. " The real is rational " is the necessary 

' By Hayra in Iiis ' Hegel und seine Zeit, ' a book a good deal 
marred hy ils rhetorical strain and a semi-popular looseness of 
t, but often contaioing so^estive 
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complement of " the rational is real." Hence 
Hegel's apparent rebound from his Platonising 
strain to the opposite extreme of Empiricism 
or Actuahsm. His philosophy can justify 
itself only as the union of its Platonism with 
its Empiricism, or as the exhibition of the one 
in the other. Divorced from the world of facts, 
the Platonism or Idealism is all in the air. The 
reality of the rational is ultimately the proof of 
its rationality ; for unless it asserts itself in 
existence, the circle of the system is not closed. 
Just so far indeed as the real does not corre- 
spond to the rational, the system itself falls to 
the ground, and its statements as to the nature 
of the rational take the character of undemon- 
strated assertions. Sweeping, therefore, though 
the statements in the ' Philosophy of Law * and 
the ' Philosophy of History ' are, they seem to 
me to represent the attitude which an absolute 
philosophy must necessarily assume so long as 
it is animated by a confident belief in itself. 
Strictly speaking, we can have no standing- 
ground in a system like Hegel's from which to 
criticise the actual. None the less, however, is 
this attitude one which will not bear examina- 
tion. It only requires to be openly avowed, 
as here by Hegel, and it is at once seen to be 
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untenable. The explanations or apologies to 
which Hegel has recourse do but acknowledge 
with a bad grace that the brave words formerly- 
used will not bear to be pressed. The real and 
the ideal do not coincide or interpenetrate, and 
the two sides of the system are therefore not 
really brought together. Nature or existence, 
says Hegel, is the home of Contingency, aad 
so it fails of truth — fails, that is, to body forth 
the notion. Necessity, says Plato, is mingled 
with Reason in the origin of the world, and 
Reason cannot quite subdue Necessity to itself. 
The very form of words is almost the same, in 
which the two thinkers record their own failure 
in the attempt to conceal it. 

If we turn to the ' Philosophy of Law,' it will 
be found that, in spite of Hegel's subsequent 
attempts to guard his meaning, the descriptions 
of it in the Preface were essentially correct. It 
is a transcript of what is — of existing institu- 
tions and customs, and of the existent State. 
There is throughout the book none of the 
enthusiasm of moral progress which meets us, 
for example, in Kant and Fichte. Indeed the 
inner side of actions — that which constitutes 
their whole moral significance — is hurriedly 
passed over, in order to arrive at a considera- 
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tion of those bonds of social observance which 
keep the individual right, as it were, without 
his thinking about it^ The conscientious or 
self- questioning habit of mind is studiously 
depreciated, and no higher standard is set up 
than that of the society in which a man lives. 
Do as others do ; perform the duties of your 
station ; be a good father and a good citizen, 
and get rid of windy enthusiasms. Such is the 
temper of the book from first to last. It is, as 
it were, the external isation of morality. For 
the inner fact of duty there is substituted an 
automatic adaptation to an external mechanism 
of observance and respectability. Unquestion- 
ably there is a great deal of massive common- 
sense in all this ; and Hegel is never happier 
than when administering a slap in the face to 
some superfine feeling. But it is also true that 
it is the justification of the existing standard. 
It is the mood of satisfied acquiescence in things 
as they are, which the years bring to the man 
of the world— a mood as far removed as pos- 
sible from the atmosphere of moral endeavour. 
There is in it no impulse onwards, no impulse 

' II need hardly be pointed out that thoug'' t^^s title of the 
book is the ' Philosophy of Law' (PhilosophLe des Rechts), it 
is a complete treatise on Hegelian ethics. 
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upwards. It is an atmosphere fata! to moral 
progress, and ultimately fatal to morality itself. 
Green is not slow to point out that the habit of 
conscientiousness — of moral self-interrogation — 
is the very mainspring of morality, essential 
even for preventing the deterioration of moral 
practice, much more so for the elevation of the 
existing standard. " The standard of respecta- 
bility," he says, " could never have been attained, 
if the temper which acquiesces in it had been 
universal — if no one had been lifted above that 
acquiescence — in the past It has been reached 
through the action of men who, each in his time 
and turn, have refused to accept the way of 
hving which they found about them." ^ Hence 
when he comes to treat of ethics. Green is 
forced to desert the Hegelian Absolutism, 
and to insist upon "an ideal of virtue" as 
"the spring from which morality perpetually 
renews its life." He philosophises here more 
in the spirit of Kant and Fichte than of Hegel. 
Fichte is in a manner the typical moralist ; for 
the moral man can never teli himself that he has 
already attained. In the character of logical 
necessity which he imparts to the historical 
process, and in his contention that the goal is 
' Prolegomena to Ethics, 3x4. 
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reached and the long march of the Spirit ended, 
Hegel's attitude is as typically non-ethical. * 

This attitude of attainment and finality is 
also curiously observable in the ' Philosophy of 
History.' As Haym observes, the Hegelian 
philosophy of history has no future. From 
youth in Greece and manhood in Rome, Spirit 
has advanced in the German or Teutonic world 
to the stadium of old age. It is true, Hegel 
adds that while the old age of nature is weak- 
ness that of Spirit is its perfect maturity and 
strength ; but he fully accepts the finality of 
the comparison.^ Yet, as the same writer 
acutely points out, this would-be absolute and 
final philosophy naively supplies us with its 
own condemnation. All readers of Hegel will 
remember the finely inspired passage in which 
he compares philosophy to the owl of Minerva. 
It forms the conclusion of the Preface to the 
'Philosophy of Law,' and breathes at its out- 
set the same spirit as the passages formerly 
quoted : " If it were the purpose of philosophy 
to reform and improve the existing state of 
things, it comes a little too late for such a 
task. It is only when the actual world has 
reached its full fruition that the ideal rises to 
' Philosophy of History, 115 (English translation). 
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confront the reality, and builds up, in the 
shape of an intellectual realm, that same world 
grasped in its substantial being. When philo- 
sophy paints its grey in grey, some one shape 
of life has meanwhile grown old : and grey in 
grey, though it brings it into knowledge, can- 
not make it young again. The owl of Minerva 
does not start upon its flight until the evening 
twilight has begun to fall," "Just as each 
individual," he says a little before, " is the son 
of his own time, so philosophy is Us own lime 
formulated or reduced to tJtoughts (in Gedanken 
erfasst) ; it is as foolish to imagine that a 
philosophy can go beyond the world present 
to it, as that an individual can overleap his 
own time." ^ This is an idea deeply rooted in 
Hegel, and it forms the staple of most Hegelian 
histories of philosophy. But how are we to re- 
concile this acknowledgment of thoroughgoing 
relativity with the absolute claims made for his 
own philosophy ? Is the future to be an ab- 
solute monotony, bringing us no new lessons, 
and yielding us no deeper insight ? Not for 

' Werke, viii. i8. Cf. the emphatic assertion of the same 
position in the ' Philosophy of History ' — " Each individual is 
the son of his nation and of his age. None remains behind it, 
still less advances before it" (English translation, 55). 
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a moment can we entertain such an idea.' The 
" horologue of the universe " did not run down 
and come to a standstill with the dawn of the 
nineteenth century. In truth, this golden age 
of philosophy, with its absolute knowledge and 
Its rational state, strikes at last upon the spirit 
with a sense of intolerable ennui. We feel in- 
stinctively with Lessing that the search for 
truth is a nobler thing, and better for our 
spirits' health, than the truth here offered for 
our acceptance. It might be otherwise if the 
truth were really ours, but that, we may well 
beUeve, is reserved for God alone. The perfect 
knowledge and the perfect State of Hegelian- 
ism ring alike hollow, when brought face to 
face with the riddle of the painful earth — with 
the always solemn and often terrible mystery 
that environs us. Let us be honest with our- 
selves, and let us be shy of demonstrations 
which prove too much. We are men and not 

' The idea, however, is naturally suggested to the student 
who has lived himself into the Hegelian system, and it was not 
uncommon among Hegel's earlier and more conlident followers. 
"Jenes Pathos und jene Ueberieugtheit der Hegelianer vora 
Jahre 1830 muss man sich vergegenwarligen, welche im voUen 
bitteren Ernste die Frage ventilirten, was wohl den ferneren 
Inhalt der Weltgeschichte bilden werde, nachdem doch in der 
H^el'sclien Philosophie der Weltgeist an sein Ziel, an das 
Wissen seiner selbst hindutcbgediungen sei,"— Haym, p. 5. 
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gods ; the ultimate synthesis is not ours. The 
universe is not plain to us, save by a supreme 
effort of faith — of faith in reason and faith in 
goodness. It is the splendid faith of Hegel 
in reason which gives such massive proportions 
to his thought, and makes it like the opening 
up of a new world to him who enters upon it 
But if this faith be reduced to system, and put 
forward as a demonstration, I feel equally cer- 
tain that the effect is as harmful as it was 
at first beneficial. It saps the springs both of 
speculative interest and of moral endeavour. 
No, we may rest assured that finality is not 
for the race of man ; we cannot lift ourselves 
out of the stream of ever-flowing time in which 
our lives are passed. Hegelianism is one more 
great attempt satisfactorily to name the Whole, 
and to find room within it for all the different 
sides of existence. But Time is still the god 
who devours his own children, and the Hegelian 
system will be no exception. It will remain 
as the system of Aristotle or as the system 
of Spinoza remains, and men will draw from 
its rich materials for their own intellectual 
structures. They will draw inspiration and 
guidance from its successes ; they will take 
warning by its mistakes. 
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If any justification be needed of this prolonged 
criticism of Hegel, it must be found in the 
considerations which I adduced at the outset 
The truth of the Hegelian system, or of some 
essentially similar scheme, is presupposed in 
the doctrine of English Neo-Kantians or Neo- 
Hegelians as to the universal Self and its 
relation to the world. There may be no men- 
tion of Hegel in their writings, and the doctrine 
itself may be explicitly derived by them from 
a development and criticism of the Kantian 
philosophy ; but the nerve of such develop- 
ment and criticism is supplied by Heel's pro- 
fessed exhibition of existence as the process 
of such a Self Hegel also exemplifies on a 
great scale the same mode of reasoning which 
was animadverted upon in the first lecture as 
the fallacy of Neo- Kantianism ; and a study 
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of his system enables us, better than anything 
else, to see the results to which this line of 
thought conducts us. 

The radical error both of Hegelianism and 
of the allied English doctrine I take to be the 
identification of the human and the divine self*, 
consciousness, or, to put it more broadly, the 
unification of consciousness in a single Self. 
The exposure of this may be said to have been, ~" 

a manner, the thesis of these lectures. This 
identification or unification depends throughout, 
it has been argued, upon the tendency to take 
a mere form for a real being — to take an iden- 
tity of type for a unity of existence. Each of 
us is a Self : that is to say, in the technical 
language of recent philosophy, we exist y^r our- 
selves or are objects to ourselves. We are not 
mere objects existing only for others, but, as it 
were, subject and object in one. Selfhood may 
also be said to imply that, in one aspect of 
my existence, I am universal, seeing that I dis- 
tinguish my individual existence from that of 
other beings, while embracing both within a com- 
mon world. Irrespective of metaphysical theory 
every Self is universal in this sense, and by all 
means let this characteristic be embodied in 
the definition of the Self. If a mere individual. 
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as we are often told, would be a being without 
consciousness of its own limitations — a being, 
therefore, which could not know itself as an 
individual — then no Self is a mere individual. 
We may even safely say that the mere individ- 
ual is a fiction of philosophic thought. There 
could be no interaction between individuals, un- 
less they were all embraced within one Reality ; 
still less could there be any knowledge by one 
individual of others, if they did not all form 
parts of one system of things. But it is a great 
step further to say that this universal attitude 
of the Self, as such, is due to the fact that it 
is one universal Self that thinks in all so-called 
thinkers. This is, to say the least, an extreme- 
ly unfortunate way of stating the necessities of 
the case. For though selfhood, as was seen in \ 
the earlier lectures, involves a duality in unity, \ 
and is describable as subject-object, it is none 
the less true that each Self is a unique exist- 1 
ence, which is perfectly impervious, if I may 
so speak, to other selves — impervious in a fash- 
ion of which the impenetrability of matter is a 
faint analogue. The self, accordingly, resists 
invasion ; in its' character of self it refuses to 
admit another self within itself, and thus be 
made, as it were, a mere retainer of something 
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else. The unity of things (which is not denied) 
cannot be properly expressed by making it de- 
pend upon a unity of the Self in all thinkers ; 
for the very characteristic of a self is this ex- 
clusiveness. So far from being a principle of 
union in the sense desired, the self is in truth 
the very apex of separation and differentiation. 
It is none the less true, of course, that only 
through selfhood am I able to recognise the 
unity of the world and my own union with the 
source of all, and this is the incentive to the 
metaphysical use of the idea of a universal Self 
which I am criticising. But though the self is 
thus, in knowledge, a principle of unification, 
it is, in existence or metaphysically, a principle 
of isolation. And the unification which pro- 
ceeds in the one case is, to the end, without pre- 
judice to the exclusive self-assertion in the other. 
There is no deliverance of consciousness which 
is more unequivocal than that which testifies to 
this independence and exclusiveness. I have a 
centre of my own — a will of my own — ^which 
jio one shares with me or can share — a centre 
which I maintain even in my dealings with God 
Himself. For it is eminently false to say that 
I put off, or can put off, my personality here. 
The religious consciousness lends no counte- 
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nance whatever to the representation of the 
human soul as a mere mode or efflux of the 
divine. On the contrary, only in a person, in 
a relatively independent or self-centred being 
is religious approach to God possible. Religion 
is the self-surrender of the human will to the 
divine. "Our wills are ours to make them 
Thine." But this is a j^^-surrender, a surren- 
der which only self, only will, can make. 

The doctrine of the universal Self is reached 
by a process of reasoning which I have already 
compared to the procedure of Scholastic Real- 
ism in dealing with individuals and "universals." 
Realism also treated the individual as merely 
the vehicle of a universal form. It took the 
species as a real existence apart from its indi- 
viduals ; more real than they, and prior to them, 
for they are regarded as in effect its creatures. 
The individual man stands in this secondary 
and dependent relation to the species " human- 
itas," and that universal inheres in turn in a 
higher genus, till we reach the ultimate abstrac- 
tion of a universal Being or substance of which 
all existing things are accidents. For the ul- 
timate goal of Realism is a thorough - going 
Pantheism. Any student of the Scholastic 
period may see that only inconsistent reserva- 
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tions and the compromises necessitated by their 
churchly position restrained the Realists from 
this conclusion. It was widely drawn, however, 
in the heresies of the time, and the greater the 
speculative ability and consistency of the Real- 
istic thinker, the nearer he approached it And 
beyond the pale of Christendom altogether, in 
the system of Averroes, the typical infidel of 
the middle ages, the same Realism meets us in 
the doctrine of the identity of the human in- 
tellect in all individual men — identity not in 
the sense of essential similarity, but of existen- 
tial unity. Though this universal intellect is 
regarded by Averroes as an inferior emanation 
of the Divine Being, and not as immediately 
identical with the divine intellect, the striking 
similarity of the doctrine to the Neo-Kantian 
theory of the universal Self cannot fail to be 
remarked. The fundamental doctrine common 
to all forms of Realism is the doctrine of the 
species as an entity in the individuals, common 
to all and identical in each, an entity to which 
individual differences adhere as accidents. As 
against this view we may set Cousin's render- 
ing of Abelard's doctrine — " Only individuals 
exist, and in the individual nothing but the in- 
dividual." When existence is in question, it is 
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the individual, not the universal, that is real ; 
and the real individual is not a composite of 
species and accidents, but is individual to the 
inmost fibre of his being.' 

In the last resort this realistic fallacy, whether 
in the Schoolmen or in Hegel and the Neo- 
Kantians, may be traced, as I suggested in the 
end of the first lecture, to a confusion between 
logic or epistemology and metaphysic or ontol- 
ogy. The imi^inary subject {Bewusstsein iiber- 
haupt) of the theory of knowledge is hypostatised 
by the Neo-Kantians as the one ultimately real 
Thinker. Hegel's metaphysical logic may be 
taken without injustice as the culmination of 
this tendency. Kant ridiculed Fichte's system 
(not unnaturally, but, as we have seen, not quite 
fairly) as an attempt to extract existence from 
mere logic, and said it looked to him like a 
kind of ghost.^ This criticism would have been 
more applicable to Hegel's attempt to construct 

■ There is no atlempt here, it may perhaps be observed, to 
fall back upon isolited self-existent reals. Each finite individ- 
ual has its place within the one real universe, or the one real 
Being, with all the parts of which it is inseparably connected. 
But the universe is itself an individual or real whole, cotitaining 
all its parts within itself, and not a universal of the lineal order 
containing its exempli Ecations under it. 

" Wie eine Art Gespenst : in a letter dated April 1798 
(Werke, viii. 812). 
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the world out of mere universals. And even 
if we decline to take such Hegelian statements 
literally, the vice of the position still clings to 
the system ; for the existence of things, how- 
ever explained, is still regarded as serving only 
for the exemplification of these abstract notions. 
This holds true of the whole course of develop- 
ment, even in the case of spirit If we examine 
Hegel's statements as to the nature of spirit, 
they are all cast in the same mould. Spirit is 
that which has returned out of otherness to be 
at home with itself ; spirit is that which restores 
itself; it is not an immediate but a mediated 
or restored unity ; it is an identity which is 
not blank but constitutes the negation of the 
negation. Such are the constantly recurring 
phrases that meet us, and they all express the 
same thing — namely, that unity in duplicity (or 
trinity in unity, as Hegel might have called it) 
which characterises self-conscious life. They 
give us simply the abstract scheme of intelli- 
gence which Fichte constructs for us in the 
' Wissenschaftslehre.' But there is no virtue in 
this abstract form as such, and if the goal of 
the development is represented as the realisation 
of the mere form of knowledge, it ceases to be 
anything of real value. It is this idealism of 
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logical formulae with its sacrifice of the true 
goods of the spirit, which Lotze censures so se- 
verely in the Hegelian system. 

My contention throughout these lectures has 
been that the attempt of the Hegelian and 
Neo-Hegelian schools to unify the divine and 
the human subject is ultimately destructive of 
the reality of both. If, as has been argued 
above,' the theory deprives man of his proper 
self, by reducing him, as it were, to an object 
of a universal Thinker, it leaves this universal 
Thinker also without any true personality. We 
cannot rightly conceive either the divine or the 
human Self in this impossible union, nor is this 
wonderful, seeing that they are merely two 
inseparable aspects of our own conscious life 
isolated and hypostatised. As for the divine 
Self, '\iper imposstbile we figure this abstraction 
to ourselves as the permanent counterpart or 
sustainer of an objective world, such a purely 
objective consciousness is not in any true sense 
of the word a Self; it is no more than an 
imaginary focus into which an objective system 
of relations returns. We have learned — and 
this is well — to be chary of attributing to the 
Divine Spirit a subjectivity like our own. But 
' Cf. , for example, pp. 6j-(i^. 
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it must not be forgotten that if we are to keep 
the name God at all, or any equivalent term, 
subjectivity — an existence of God for Himself, 
analogous to our own personal existence, though 
doubtless transcending it infinitely in innumer- 
able ways — is an essential element in the con- 
ception. If it is said that this is abstract 
thinking, and illegitimately separates God's 
being from His manifestation or working in 
the universe, the charge does not appear to 
be borne out by the logical doctrine of Essence 
as we know it in its application to man. A 
man may be said to be for others what his 
acts and words are ; and if we know these, 
we rightly say that we know the man. Simi- 
larly we may be said to know God as mani- 
fested in nature and history. Knowledge of 
the manifestation is in both cases knowledge 
of the essence ; it does not cut us off from 
knowledge of the essence, as the Relativists 
would have us believe. But just as the man 
has a centre of his own, which we cannot oc- 
cupy, and from which he looks, as it were, upon 
the inner side of his acts and words (as well as 
upon a private world of thoughts and feelings, 
many of which do not take shape in the common 
or general world at all), so, if we speak of God 
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at all, there must be a divine centre of thought, 
activity, and enjoyment, to which no mortal 
can penetrate. In this sense every man's being 
is different for himself from what it is as ex- 
hibited to others, and God's being may infinitely 
transcend His manifestation as known by us. 

Moreover, the admission of a real self-con- 
sciousness in God seems demanded of us if 
we are not to be unfaithful to the fundamental 
principle of the theory of knowledge — inter- 
pretation by means of the highest category 
within our reach. The self-conscious life is 
that highest, and we should be false to our- 
selves, if we denied in God what we recognise 
as the source of dignity and worth in our- 
selves. Only, as was said in a previous lecture, 
though we must be anthropomorphic, our an- 
thropomorphism must be critical. Just as we 
do not read our full selves into life of lower 
forms, so — or rather much more so — must we 
avoid transferring to God all the features of our 
own self-consciousness. God may, nay must, be 
infinitely more — we are at least certain that He 
cannot be less — than we know ourselves to be. 

The Hegelian system is as ambiguous on 
the question of man's immortality as on that 
of the personality of God, and for predsely 
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the same reason — namely, because the Self of 
which assertions are made in the theory is 
not a real but a logical self. Hence, although 
passages may be quoted which seem direct 
assertions of immortality, they are found, on 
closer examination, to resolve themselves into 
statements about the Absolute Ego, or the 
unity of self-consciousness as such. Thus, we 
are told, Time is but a form of the Ego's own 
life — a form in which it knows objects — but 
the Subject itself is not bound by time-deter- 
minations. It is present to all the moments 
of time alike, being, in fact, the bond which 
unites the several moments in one Time. The 
Ego, it is argued, is, in a strict sense, timeless 
or out of time, and it becomes absufd, there- 
fore, to apply time-predicates to it and to 
speak of its origin or decease.* As applied to 
the immortality of the individual self, however, 
this argument proves nothing. It only proves 
that the Ego must have coexisted with, or been 
present to, all its experience in the past ; it 
' This ailment involves, it may be remarked, the subtle 
confusion between the logical and (he metaphysical criticised in 
a former lecture. Only an abstraction can properly be spoken 
of as out of time ; so far as the Ego is real, it is not out of time, 
but abides or persists through time. Even in speaking of the 
Divine Being, thai is the only sense which the term "eternal" 
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does not prove that that experience may not 
come to an end, and the Ego along with it. 
Or again, we are told that the Ego is the 
absolutely necessary presupposition of thought 
and existence. We cannot strip off the Self ; 
we cannot even conceive our own annihilation. 
But this is one of the demonstrations which 
prove too much. It applies as much to the 
times before our birth as to the times after 
our death. If we think at all, wc cannot 
abstract from self-consciousness. But if, as 
Lucretius says, the future is to be of no more 
import to us than the days of old when the 
Pceni flocked together to battle, and the empire 
of the world was at stake, then surely the im- 
mortality thus guaranteed can be of no con- 
crete concern to us. It rests, indeed, again, 
upon the conversion of a logical necessity into 
a metaphysical existence. This logical neces- 
sity under which we lie is said to be due to 
the presence in each of us of an unoriginated 
and unending Self. Even if we take the argu- 
ment at its own valuation, therefore, it is the 
immortality of this Absolute Self which it 
proves. In like manner Aristotle maintained 
the eternity of the Active Reason,* and Aver- 

' Aristotle's tbeocy (^ the Active Reason has already been 
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roes the immortality of the intellect identical 
in all men, Spinoza, too, spoke of the pars 
(Btema nostri. In no other sense does Hegel 
speak of the immortality of "man as spirit" 
— an immortality or eternity which he is at 
pains to designate as a " present quality " 
an actual possession.' Heel's utterances on 
this subject are all pervaded, to my mind, 
by this double entendre, and virtually amount 
to a shelving of the question. For it has been 
abundantly seen that the Absolute Ego or the 
Active Reason is in itself a pure abstraction; 
and to be told that we survive in that form 
is no whit more consoling than to be told that 
the chemical elements of our body will survive 
in new transformations. . 

The two positions — the divine personality 
and human dignity and immortality — are two 
complementary sides of the same view of exist- 
ence. If we can believe, with the Hegelians 
of the Left, that there is no permanent In- 
telligence and Will at the heart of things, 

compared to the doctrine of the universal Self. The history of 
the Peripatetic school, it may be added, forms an inlecesting 
parallel to the development of the Hegelian school as jadicated 
in the sixth lecture. The Active Reason speedily disappeared 
in the purely naturalistic system of Strato of Lampsacus. 
' Werlte, xli, 219. 
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then the self-conscious life is degraded from 
its central position, and becomes merely an 
incident in the universe. In that case we may 
well believe that human self-consciousness is 
but like a spark struck in the dark to die away 
presently upon the darkness whence it has 
arisen. For, according to this theory, the 
universe consists essentially in the evolution 
and reabsorption of transitory forms — forms 
that are filled with knowledge and shaped by 
experience, only to be emptied and broken 
by death. But it is a mockery to speak as 
if the universe had any real or worthy End, 
if it is merely the eternal repetition of this 
Danaid labour. And an account which con- 
tradicts our best-founded standards of value, 
and fails to satisfy our deepest needs, stands 
condemned as inherently unreasonable and in- 
credible. I do not think that immortality can 
be demonstrated by philosophy ; but certainly 
to a philosophy founding upon self-conscious- 
ness, and especially upon the moral conscious- 
ness, it must seem incredible that the successive 
generations should be thus used up and cast 
aside — as if character were not the only lasting 
product and the only valuable result of time. 
It may be said that morality is independent 
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of the belief in immortality — that its true 
foundation is goodness for the sake of good- 
ness, virtue for virtue's sake — and I willingly 
admit the nobility of temper that often under- 
lies this representation. As against the theory 
which would base morality upon selRsh re- 
wards and punishments in a future state, it is 
profoundly true. But immortality is claimed 
by our moral instincts in no sense as a reward, 
but simply as " the wages of going on and not 
to die." And the denial of immortality seems 
so much at variance with our notions of the 
moral reasonableness of the world, that I be- 
lieve it must ultimately act as a corrosive 
scepticism upon morality itself. 

" Gone for ever ! Ever ? No ; for since our dying race 

Ever, ever, and for ever was the leading light of man. 

Those that in barbarian burials killed the slave and slew 

the wife, 
Felt within themselves the sacred passion of the second 

life. 

Truth for truth, and good for good ! The Good, the True, 

the Pure, the Just, 
Take the charm ' for ever ' from them, and they crumble 

intodust"^ 

> Locksley Hall : Sixty Years After. 
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One word by way of conclusion and epilogue. 
It is possible that to some these lectures may 
appear to contain only unmitigated condem- 
nation of Hegel and his system. That is an 
impression which I should much regret I 
should regret it, not only because of my own 
great personal obligations to Hegel, which would 
make such a condemnation savour of ingrati- 
tude, but also on account of the great debt 
which philosophy in general owes to Hegel, 
and the speculative outlook which is got by 
studying him. I would dissuade no one from 
the study of Hegel. His aim is so great that 
the mere effort to keep pace with him strength- 
ens the thews of the mind. Moreover, there is 
much in Hegel of the highest philosophical 
importance and truth. His services to the 
phzenomenology or philosophical history of con- 
sciousness in all its forms have been simply 
immense. His ' Logic,' looked at as a criticism 
of categories, with its insistence on self-con- 
sciousness as the ultimate principle of explan- 
ation, is also an imperishable gift I have 
already defended his anthropomorphism in 
this respect, and am ready to do battle for it 
again. Nothing can be more unphilosophical 
than the attempt to crush man's spirit by 
Q 
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thrusting upon it the immensities of the ma- 
terial universe. In this respect, Hegel's superb 
contempt for nature as nature has a justification 
of its own. In fact, we might adopt Fichte's 
strong expression, and say, that if matter alone 
existed, it would be equivalent to saying that 
nothing existed at all. In all this, Hegel is 
the protagonist of Idealism in the historic 
sense of that word, and champions the best 
interests of humanity. It is Hegelianism as a 
system, and not Hegel, that I have attacked. 
The point of my criticism has been that in 
its execution the system breaks down, and 
ultimately sacrifices these very interests to 
a logical abstraction styled the Idea, in which 
both God and man disappear. Nor are these 
interests better conserved by the Neo-Kant- 
ianism or Neo-Hegelianism, which erects into 
a god the mere form of self-consciousness in 
general. 
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The Wisdom of Goethe. Foop. 8vo. Cloth, extra ^t, 6s. 
Scottish Song : Its Wealth, Wisdom, and Social Significance. 

Grown Svo. With UuBll^ T>. ed. 

A Song of Heroes. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
~ ' '); A Biography. 

Edition. 2 TOle. dem; 
With Portrait. Croi 

Maid of Sker. 

Antbor or 'Ixuna Doone,' As. Haw Bdltion. diown 8to, fa. Cheaper Sdl- 
tlOQ. Grown 8to, Sb. Sd. 

BLACKWOOD. 

Annals of a Publishing House. William Blackwood and his 

Hon* ; including a HiBtnry nf tJjelr Magasine and Frienda. By Mra Oliphant. 
With Four Portisits, demy Bvo, \Voti. I. OHri //. in (Ae prea. 

Blackwood's Magazine, from Commencement in 1617 to March 

1B9T. Nos. 1 to e;Y, forming 160 Volninea. 

Index to Blackwood's Magazine. Vols. I to GO. 8to, 15s. 
Tales from Blackwood. Firet Series. Price One Shilling each, 

In Faper Cover. Sold aapantely at all Railway Bookstslla. 

Thejnuy alaotHht^boiiDdlnl2TolB.,eloth,lS9. Half calf, richly gilt, SOa. 
Or the 13 yola. hi B, roibnrgho, SH. Half red morocco, 38*. 

Tales from Blackwood. Second Series. Complete in Twenty- 
four Shilling Farti. Handsomely bound In 12 vols., cloth, 30a. In leather back, 
roiburgb* slyle, STa, fld. Half calf, gilt, 5Sb. 6d, Half morocco, BSa. 

Tales from Blackwood. Third Series. Complete in Twelve 

ahllllna Partfl. HandBOmsly bonnd In 6 Tola., cloth, 15b.; and In 1! toIb., oloth. 
1S>. The 6 Tola. In rcitmighe, 31S. Half calf, 2Ba. Half moioco), ESa. 

Travel, Adventure, and Sport, From ' Blackwood's Magazine. 



•omel; bound In a Tola., doth, ISa. And In half oalf, U 
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BLACKWOOD. 

New Educational Series. Set tepwraU Catalogue. 
New Uniform Series of Novels (Copyright). 

Crewn Bto, cloth. Pries Ba. Sd. uclu Now readf :~ 
Thb Haid ot Bkib. B; B. D. Blackmon. 
WmDERHOun. B; F, B. Huturton. 
Tbe Stdbt or IlABORfDU, B; D. Bbmu 

HoldnuiL 
Mm Makjobibikxh. Bj Hn Oll^iuib. 
Tn PmBraroiL OcBin, and Tbi Bbitiob. 

BythaBuna. 
Saleh Cbaph, uid Thi Dootcb's Fimilt. 

B; the Same. 
A SEHBrnts Pi.ut. Br B. D, OennL 
LlDT Ltt'8 WmowHOOD. Br Gmsnl Bir 



Thi Watiiui or Herodleb. By the Stme. 
Fair to 8». Br L. W. H. Lockbut. 
HlNI 19 Thihk. Bj the BiuDe. 
DoiTBLEs tSD QDrre, Bf tbe Same. 
Altioba Peto. By laurenos Oliphint. 
PiooADiLLT. By the 8«me. With IllnBtr*. 

Ladt Babt. fir D. Qenrd. 

Tqb BucEBMiTH Or VoE. By Pilnl Onihtng. 

TBI DlLBHMA. Br tiha Aatboi at 'The 

BitUe of Dorking.' 
Mr Tbitiai. LirE ahb MuFoiTuin. Bj A 



Satie Stewabt, wid oQar StoilM. Br Hn 

Ollphut. 
TA^KHTin AKD Hu BBomiB- Bt th« Sune. 
BoHg Aim Daddhtirb. Br the Suoe. 
Habmobsb. Br F. G. Hinurton. 

Standard Novels. Uniform in nze and binding. Each 

compleM in ons Tolnms. 

FLO&IN SERIES, ninitTBted Bou'di. Bonnd <n Clotii, ^. Sd. 
Tou CBimiLB'E Loo. Br Mlchxsl Bcotti. Pu OwEH. Br Dean Hook. 

TbiCboibe or theMidoe. BrChaBame. Adah Blaib. Br J. Q. LocUart. 
Ctbil Tbouitoh. By Captain Hunllton. Ladi Lie's Wukwhooo. Br Oenenl Sir E. 
AsBAU or i-BE Pabisb. By John Gait. I B. Hamley. 
TBI Fbotost,Ac. Br the Bame. Baleh Chapel, By Mn. Ollphaut. 

Sib AmtREw Wtlie. Br the Bame. The pEBPirnAi, Cubati. By the Bame. 

Tbi Bbtail. By the Same. ' Hibb Uabjobibahis. By the Same. 

Hub Hollt. Br Beabics Ita; BattL Johh : A Love Storr. Bj the Same. 

Keoikaui Daltoh. By 3. Q. LooUiart. I 

aniLUNG aKBIBS, niuBtrated GOTet. Bonnd In Ooth, la. «d. 
Toi Brokib, and The Dootdb'b Fahilt. ; Bib Fbiezle Pdhtiih, Niohtb at Hibb, 

Br Ura OKphant. &c 

The Life or HAHgii WapOB. Br D. H. TB£ SPBAlyTEBM. 

Uoii. LiTi [H TBI Pab Wbsi. Br G. P. RtinoD. 

PEHiHanLAB Bama abd Beetcheb. By Talebips; A Roman Sbirr. Br J. O. 

F. Hardmui. l Lookhart. 

BON GAULTIEE'S BOOK OF BALLADS. Fifteenth Edi- 

Hon. With Elustratlona by Doyle, Leech, and CrowqoUl. Fcap. 8m>, 6a. 

BRADDON. Thirty Tears of Shikar. By Sir Edwakd Beaddon, 

B.C.M,G. With lUustntiona by Q. D. Gllea, and Map or Oodh Fomat Tncta 
and Nepal Teral. Damr 8td, IBb. 

BROUGHAM. Memoirs of the Life and Times of Henry Lord 

Brongham. Written br HmsELr. S Tola. Svo, £2, Sa. The Tolomea are aold 
aaparately, price Ida. each. 

BROWN. The Forester : A Practical Treatise on the Planting 

and Tending of Toreat-trees and the Genenl Management of WoodUnda. By 
Jaheb Bbowb, LI..D. Sixth Edition, Bnlarged. Bdltedby John NiaBir.D.tBc., 
Author ot ' Britlab Foieat Treea," ftc In ! rols. royal Svo, witb SiQ lUnatra- 
tlona, 429. net. 

Also being issued in 16 Monthly parts, price 29. 6d, net each. 
BROWN. Stray Sport. By J. Moray Beowm, Author of ' Shikar 

Bi.«„i — ■ . D — J— =-n,^ „|j BpHAr,' 1 xhe Daya when we went Hog-Hontlng.' 



a. poal Sto, with Plfly lUustratlona, !lg. 

A Manual of " ' ' 

the Uae ot Students, 
nnmerooa muabrationfl, 1 



BROWN. A Manual of Botany, Anatomical and Physiological. 

For the Uae of students. By Robem Bbowh, M.A., Fh.D. Crown Bro, witli 



Wiiiiam Blackwood and Sons. 7 

BEFCE. 

Ijx Clover and Heather. Poems by Walla.ob Bbttce. New 

ud Enluged BdltJon. Crown Sro, Si. M. 

.i HnlM iiwiiW (1/ Copfei of |jk< Ftnl HillM, OH lai^i hmd^udi ]»p«r, ISl M. 

Here's a Hand. Addresses and Poems. Crown Svo, Ss. 

lATga Fipcc Bdltdan, limited to 100 ooplea, price SU. 

BUGEAJJ. Introductory Text-Book of Meteorology. By Albx- 

AHDiB Bdchab, LL.D., F.B.B.B., BecretMT of the Bcoffieh Moteorologlcml 

BodeCj, Ac Nov Bdlldoii. Crown Bro, with Coloiued Chixta ud EngrmTlnga. 

[In prfaratSo*. 

BUBBIDGE. ■ 

Domestic Floriculture, Window Gskrdening, and Floral Deoora- 

Uoni. Being Pnctdol DtieeUoiu tor th« Fiopafiitloii, Cnltiue, ud Anwunmsnt 
ol Fluita ud nowen m Domastle Onuuuanta. Bt 7. W. Bnumai. Sacond 
BdlUon. Cmwn Sto, with nomeions Illiutntloiu, Ti. «d. 
Cultivated Plants : "Dieir Propagation and Improvement. 

Inohidlng ITitoiml ind ArtUdil Hjbddiutlan, BaMng tram Seei, CutUngs, 
■ad ItMo, OnfUiig and Budding, M KiipUed to the ninlUsi uid 0«aeni Id 
OolUntdon. Crown Svo, wKti nnmeKnu uAutntiona, 13i. M. 
BURQESS. The Viking Path : A Tale of the White Christ. 

Bj J. J. HiLCiHC BcBons, Aatbor of ' Rumlt'i Bttddle,' 'BliellSDd Sketcbes,' 
&c. Crown Sto, Se. 
BUBEE. The Flowering of the Almond Tree, and other Poems. 

BjCHRieniHBoBKi;. Fott ito, 6s. 

BUKKOWS. 

Commentaries on the History of England, from the Earliest 

Time* to ises. By MoHTAOn Bukbowb, Chlcliele Professor of Modem Htatory 
In the Unlvenltr of Oitord ; Chptaln B.N. ; F.B.A., fee. ) " OScler da I'ln- 
etmctlon Pnbllqne," ITnnce. Crown 8*0, ?■- dd. 

The History oi the Foreign Policy of Great Britain. Demy 

Svo, 18^. 

BUBTON. 

The History of Scotland : From Agricola's Invasion to the 

Bitinctlaa of the last jRCoblte Issorreetlan. By Jobs Htli. Bubtoh, D.G.L., 
HlitorlogrsphBr- Boyal for ScotUmd. Cheaper Edition. In 8 mmitUy Tola. 
Crowa Bto, St. Sd. each, [Vol. I. ready. 

History of the British Empire during the Beign of Queen 

The Scot Abroad. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

The Book-Hnnter. New Edition. With Portrait Crown 



. By the Very Bev. 
Crown Bvo, Ss. 

BUTE. The Altns of St Columba. With a Prose Paraphrase 

■nd Nota. In p«per cover, ta. M. 

BUTT. 

Theatricals ; An Interlude. By Bbatbioi Mat Burr. Crown 

Miss ^olly. Cheap Edition, 2s. 

Eugenie. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Elizabeth, and other Sketches. Crown 8vo, 68. 

Delicia. New Edition. Crown Svo, 2b. 6d. 
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CALDWELL. Schopenhauer's System in its Philosophical Sig- 

nlflcmee (Hi* 8h«w Fellowrtilp I>etare«(ieBS). By Willum CtLDwiu., M.i., 
use., ProfeSHOT of Moni ind Boclil FhlloBophy, NoribwesMn DnLTsntt7, 
U,S.A.; farmerlr AnlsUnt to the ProregBor of Logic *iid Hetaptiritcs, Bdtn., 
■nd Bnmlner In Philoaophr In the Unlverait; of St Andrewg. D«mr Bto, 



CAMPBELL. Sermons Preached before the Queen at Balmoral. 
CAMPBELL. Records of Argyll, Legends, Traditions, and Ee- 

collDctlone of Aivrllililn Hi^duden, collected cUefi; from tb« OuUc. With 
NotMonthsAntiqulWoftheDrom.ClanColonrs, or TirtuuofOMF'-*-'— "-— 
Bf Lord AscBiBAUi Cumiu. lUngtnMd vtch NinaWan foll'iiii 
4tO| prlotod on hind-nude paper, £&, Qa. 

CANTON. A LoBt Epic, and other Poems. By Wnuiuf 

Cabtou. Crown Svo, AB. 

CARSTAIES. 

Human Nature in Rural India. By R. CAS8TAIBS. Crown 

British Work in India. Crown Bvo, 6a. 
CAUVIN. A Treasury of the English and Qerman Languf^s. 

Compiled rrom tbe best Anthars ind Leilcognphen in boOi Luienages. Br 
loexTB Cautih, LL.D. uid Fli.D., of the Unlrenlt; of oettlagea, sc> Cnnrn 

CHARTEEIS. Canonicity ; or, Early Testimonies to the Exist- 

«nca lad Die of the Booke of die Nen ^eetuneat. Bued on Kiichlioff«r'B 
'QneUensammlunfl.' Edited by A. H. Chirtmib, D.D., PiofesBor of Bltille«l 
CilticLBiD in tlie IHiiTanltr or BdluIiDrBh. Svo, ISh. 

n Egyptiai 

BngliBh OoYemeBS (Hiss B. CBENHnu). Being a I 
" - - It the Court of iHinMl PiiBli» KhSdlvs. Semod 



CHRISTISON. Life of Sir Hohert Chriatison, Bart., M.D., 

D.C.L. Oion., PiDfesaor of Uedlal Jnrtaprodence in the Dnlrenltj of Edin- 
borgh. Bdited bf hie Birm. In 3 toIb. Svo. VoL I.— Antobiognpli;. \6t. 
Vol. ir— Memoln. ie«. 

CHURCH. Chapters in an Adventurous Life. Sir Richard 

Church Id Ital; sod Oreece. By B. U. Chdbch. With PhotogisTtuv 
Fortnit. Bern; BvD, IOb. Od. 

CHURCH SERVICE SOCIETY. 

A Book of Common Order : being Forms of Worship issued 

by the Chnroh Service Socle^. Beyentb Edition, eireCully reriBsd. In 1 »ol. 
emwn Byo, cloth, Bb. 6d. ; French morocco, Bs. Also in a vole, nown Bto, 
cloth, 4s. ; French morocco, Ss. 6d. 

Daily Offices for Morning and Evening Prayer throughout 



William Blackwood and Sons. 



CLOUSTON. Popular Tales and FictionB : their Migrations 

and Tnnafomuitloiis. By W. A. GLo^aioH, Editor ol ' Aisblin Fosti; Kn Eug' 
llsb Readen,' Sk, 1 vols, post Svo, mbnighe bindlnij, 26a. 

COCHRAN. A Handy Text-Book of Military Law. Compiled 



« and AniillKT ForocB. (Sun prialne also a SynopsiB of part of the Atdif 
By Major F. Cochum, Hampstlre BsglDwnt OarriBOn Iiurtniotor, North 



. . ,__,_inEror Bramlnatlon; alBO for aU Offloon of the 

Hegnlsr and Aniillary ForocB. Comnr' ' ' " ' ' 

Act. By Major " " " " 
BritlBh DUtnot .„, ,. 

COLQUHOUN. The Moor and the Loch. Containing Minnte 

Instnu^ODII in all HJabland Sports, with WandertiEi ovei Crag and Corrie, 
Flood and F«ll. By Johh Colqohodh. Cheap Bdl^n. With mnsmtiODB. 
Domy Svo. 10a. Sd. 

COL VILE. Bound the Black Man's Garden. By Lady Z. Col- 

TiLi, jr.RO.S. Witi I Mips and SO niiisCrationa from Dnwfngi hy the 
Author and from Photographa. Demy Std, 10a. 

CONDEE. The Bible and the East. By Lieut. -Col. C. R. 
CONSTITUTION AND LAW OF THE CHURCH OF 

SCOTLAKB. With an Introductory Note by the Ute Principal Tulloch. Nsw 
Kdltion, B<vlBed and Enlarged. Crown Sto, 8a. Sd. 

OOTTERILL. Suggested Reformg in Public Schools. By C. C. 

CorriBiLj., M.A. Crown 870, SB. «d. 

COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND. In demy Svo vol- 

□Dies or about 350 pp. each. With 2 Haps. Price Ta. 6d. net. 

Fife and Kinross. By .Snbas J. G. Mackay, LL.D., Sheriff 

oftteaeConntiea. 

Dumfries and Galloway. By Sir Heebebi Maxwell, Bart., 

M.P. 

Moray and Nairn. By Chablbs Eaupini, LL.D., Sheriff- 

Bubati tute nf these Counciea. [Olfteri in prqianiHon. 

CRANSTOUN. 

The Elegies of Albius TibuUus. Translated into English 

Terae, with Life of the Poet, and Illnstrstlye Notea. By Juiia Cbinstoun, 
LL.D., Author of a Translation of 'CattUloi.' Grown gio, es. 6d. 

The Elegies of Sextus Propertius. Translated into English 

Teisfl, with life of the Poet, and Ultistratlve Notes. Crown Svo, Ta. Od. 

CEAT^OHD. Saracinesca, By F. Maeiok Ckawtosd, Author 

of'Urliaaea,' Aa, &c Eigbtli Bdltion. Crown Svo, to. 

CRAWFORD. 

The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the Atonement. 

By the late TaoHika J. CiuwroBD, O.D., Frofeaaor ot DlTliiity In the ITnirent^ 
otEdlnbnich. C^h Edition. Sio, 12a. 

The Fathernood of God, Considered in its General and Special 

Aspects. Third Edition, Reilaed and Enlarged. Svo, fls. 

The Preaching of the Cross, and other Sermons. Svo, 7a. 6d. 
The Mysteries of Christianity, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

Impressions of Dante, and of the New World ; with a 

wWonfs on BlnetaUlsm. By J. W. CBoes, Editor of ' Oeorgs EUot's Life, as 
iviated In her Letien and Jooimla.' Poat Svo, Os. 

CUMBERLAND. Sport on the Pamirs and Turkistan Steppes. 

By Major C. 8. CuHBiRLAim. With Hap and Frontispiece, nemy Svo, IDa. ed. 

CURSE OF INTELLECT, Third Edition. Fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 
GUSHING. The Blacksmith of Voe. By Paul Cushing, Author 

of 'TheBnll i'th'l^uim,' 'Cut with hiaown DlamoDd.' Cheap Edition. Orowu 
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DAVIE8. 

Norfolk Broads and Biversj or, The Waterways, Lagootts, 

•nd DtMin ot lut AngllL By Q, CHBimPHiB Dxtibs. lUnatnOed vlUi 
Semitnil-llMgtFIiitaTNewudCbHpeiEdlticra. Crown Sto, Si. 

Oor Home in Aveyron. Sketches of Feasant Life in Aveyron 

uid tbe Lob By Q. Chbibtofhib Diviib uid Hn Bsouohau. lUustntsll 
wlthriill-paig« lUnstntloiig. Svo, ISb. Chap Edition, 7b. Sd. 

DE LA WARR. An Eastern Cruise in the 'Edeline.' By the 

CountMB D« Li WittB. In lUnrtnitod COTOr. 2b. 

DESCARTES. The Method, Meditations, and Principles of Philo- 

loph; of DcKVteB. TnnsUIed trom the Orlgln&l Tnnch ind LaUa. Wltb ft 
New Intmdnotory Bbbhv, Hlalorloil »nd Critic*!, on the C»rt«al»B PWloeojAr. 
By ProtoBBor Vutch, LUD., OUsgow HnlTBrslty. Eleventh Edition. Bi. M. 

DOGS, OUR DOMESTICATED : Their Treatment in reference 

XB Food, DlBeua, Bablta, PonlihnieaD, AccompUihmenM. By 'Uaodita.' 
OiQwu Btd, 1b. td. 

DOUGLAS. 

The Ethics of John Stuart Mill. By Chables Douolas, 

lf.A., D-Sc, Lectorer in Uonl Phlluflophj, ud AaalsCant to the PitifeaBor of 
Moml PbUoeoph; In the Unlraislty of Edlnbuish. In 1 vol. post Svo. 

John Stuart Mill : A Study of his Philosophy. Crown Bvo, 



DOUGLAS. Chinese Stories. By Robeet K. Dobglas. With 

nomerona niTutntionB by Firkhuon, Foreitler, utd othetv. Mew ud Cheaper 
Edition. Snull demy Bvo. M. 

DOUGLAS. Iras : A Mystery. By Theo. Douolas, Author of 

'ABrldeBlMit.' CrownBvo, 3s. 6d. 

DU CANE. The Odyssey of Homer, Books I.-XII. Translated 

Into Bnjillah Vene. By Bir CnABija Dn Cun, K.C.li:.a. avo, Ids. ed. 

DUDGEON. History of the Edinburgh or Queen's Regiment 

LIglit iDbntry lIUitll^ now Sid Battalion The Royal Bcots ; with an Account at 
the Origin and Progress of the Mllltla, and a Brief Sketch of the Old Boyal 
Boots. By Major B. C. DunosoH, Ad]at*uli Srd Battalion tlie Boyal Scots. 
Poet Sto, with niustrationi. 10a. «d. 

DUNSMORE Manual of the Law of Scotland as to the Rela- 

tdona between Agricnltural Tenanta and the lAndlorda, Barrants, Uenhanta, and 
Bowen. By W. Ddsbmou. Sto, Ta. Sd. 

DZIEWICKI. Entombed in Flesh. By M. H. Dziewicki. In 

1 vol. ctown Sro, [/n lie prasi, 

ELIOT. 

George Eliot's Life, Related in Her Letters and Journals. 

Airanged and Edited byliBi bnsband, J. W. 0K08B. With Fortnlt and oHiet 
niDStntlOQi. Thlid Edition. 3 vols, peat Svo, 42a. 

George Eliot's Life. With Portrait and other Illustrations. 

NewEdltIaD,ltiODeTolaine. Crown Syo, 7b. 6d. 

Works of George Eliot (Standard Edition). 21 volumes, 

crown 8*0. In tnckram cloth, gilt top, 1b. Bd. per vol. ; or In roibnrgho 
hhiding, Sa. 6d. per vol. 

UlDDLUUnOH. 3 vole.— D*N1KL INtBONM. 8 TOlS.— SlLAS MlRHER. 1 ToL 

— JuBiL. 1 vol,— Th» Spahish Oipsr. 1 vol.— Basils. 1 vol.— Tb«ophrah- 
ToaSncH. Ivot 

Life and Works of Georee Eliot (Cabinet Edition). 24 

volnmea, crown Svo, price M. Also to be had handeomely bonnd In half and ftUI 
calf. The VoItuum an aold aepuMely, bound In dotii, ^ee la. each. 



William Blackwood and Sons. 



ELIOT. 

Novels by Qeoi^e Eliot. Cheap Edition. 

Adua B«de. ninstnted. Ss. «d., cloth Tbe UlU on tbe Flnu. IUds- 

tmted. Xk «d., eloth.— SoenoB ot awicU Life. IDiutmMd. Bi., olotli.— 
8Uu Huner: the WeiTU of BiTeloe. Dluatnted. Ss. 6d., cloth.— Felix 
Holt, the RadloL ningtnUid. 3g. ed., cloth.— Romola. WlUi Vl^iietU. 
8b. ei., cloth. 

Middlemarch. Crown Svo, 7b. ed. 

Daniel Deronda. Crown Svo, 7b. 6d. 

EssajB. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5b. 

ImpreseionB of Theophrastus Snch. New Edition. Crown 

The Spanish Gypsy, New Edition. Crown Svo, 5b. 

The Legend of Jubal, &nd other Poems, Old and New. 

New BiStlon. Crown Bto, fi>. 

Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings, ii 

from bhc Woiki ot Qiobqi Eliot. New E< 

ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. OriginaUy published in 

tbe'atitaiday Review.' HewEdltiau. Flist uid Second SerliB. S vols, crewn 
Bto, Sa. etcb. 

FAITHS OF THE WORLD, The. A Concise History of the 

Qteat BeUgiona BTitemi of the World. By TirionB Anthore. Crown Svo, Ea. 

FALKNER. The Lost Stradivarius. By J. Mbadb Faleneb. 

Second Edttlun. Grown Svo, tie. 

FERGUSON. Sit' Sflmuel Ferguson i 



FERRIER 

Philosophical Works of the late James F. Ferrier, B.A. 

Olim., Professor of Uonl PhlloBoptiy t.ad PoUtickl Bconamy, Bt AudieWB. 
New Bdltioa. Edited by Sir Alehbdik Giubt, Btrt., D.C.L., ud Protewor 

Institutes of Metaphysic. ' Third Edition. lOs. Bd. 

Lectures on the Early Greek PhUoaophy. 4th Edition. 10s. 6d. 

Philosophical Remains, includiiw the Lectures on Early 

GreekThilMOphy. NawEdltdou. Ivels. Mb. 

FLINT. 

Historical Philosophy in France and French Belgium and 

Swltierliuid. By Bobbm Flibt, CorreBponding Member of the InstLtnte of 
France, Hun. Uember of the Royal Society of Faunmo. Professor In the Untyer. 
sity of Bdinbnrgh, &c. Sto, 2Lb. 

A^osticism. Being the Croall Lecture for 1887-88. 

[7n the pna. 

Theism. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. Ninth Edition, 

BeTiflBd. Crown Svo, Tb. M 

Anti-Theistic Theories, Being the Baird Lecture for 1877. 
FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited 

by Un Olipbaht. Price St. ti. tor lAit of Vobmtl, Mi pagt i. 

FOSTER. The Fallen City, and other Poems. By Will Fostbb. 

down Sto, iIb. 
FRANCILLON. Gods and Heroes : or, The Kingdom ol Jupiter. 

By B. B. Fbahohlon. With S lUiiatraUoni. Crown Sto, 6b. : ^ . v . v . -i^ i ^ 
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FRANCIS. 

(Mn Fnncla BIudSgII), Anuioi 

tlie Soil,' * Frle» jmd FuBtlan,' sc. t;niini bvo, u. wl 

FRASER. 

Philosophy of Theism. Being the Gifford Lectures delivered 

before the Universily of Sdlnborgh In ISM-S5. Flrat Series, By Aluawdbr 
CiHPBBLL PmSEK, D.C.I.. Oiford; Emeritea Professor of I»«ic *iid Meta- 

Phflosophy of Theism. Being the Gifford Lectures delivered 

before the UDlverelt; of Bdinbnrgh in ISSi-M. Becond Beiies, Fost Gvo, 

FRASER. St Mary's of Old Montrose : A History of the Parish 

of Utirtaa. By the Rot. Williiu Ruxtob FniSra, if.A., F.8.4. Smt, 

FULLAKTON." '"*"'■*■■ 

Merlio : A Dramatic Foem. By Ralph Maoieod FttUiAs- 

TSiiklitiuBer, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Lallan Sangs and Qerman LyricB. Grown 8vo, 6s. 

QALT. 

Novels by Sows Oalt. With General Introduction and 

Prebtcry Notes by 8. R. Chockett. The Teit RovlBed and Edited by D. 
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